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This article is based on a research survey conducted in the spring 
of 1957 by graduate students of the New York University School 
of Retailing as a part of their regular training in retail research. 
Chairmen of the three committees were: Roger Anderson, Lewis 
Kaufman, and John Senger. Mrs. Dolores Benjamin assisted 
Dr. Ellsworth with direction and supervision of the project. 


The three major shopping centers customers shopping in Green Acres at 
that opened last year on Long Island Valley Stream, Mid-Island Plaza at 
have drawn much of their business Hicksville, and Roosevelt Field, located 
from the long established stores in at the former air base of the same 


New York City, Jamaica, and Hemp- name. All three centers started busi- 
stead. They may dig even deeper into ness during 1956, although all were in 


iff tag i 

the sales of the older business com- e erent stages of completion at the 
time the graduate students conducted 
munities as they gain experience and this survey. 


improve the efficiency of their mer- 
chandising operations. 

These findings emerge from a study Method of Study 
by the Research Division of the New Students interviewed 1,505 shoppers, 
York University School of Retailing of mainly in the parking lots nearest the 
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major department store in each center, 
although some of the questioning took 
place also at bus stops to cover those 
customers who arrived via public trans- 
portation. 

The growth potential of these new 
shopping centers was clearly indicated 
by responses which showed: 


1. More than one quarter of the 
shoppers left without making 
planned purchases, mainly be- 
cause they considered assort- 
ments inadequate or because 
the store was out of stock 

2. A_ significant percentage of 
those interviewed were making 


their first visit to the shopping 
center 
Each of these centers ‘has about a 
million square feet of store space, con- 
tains ample parking facilities, can be 
reached readily by public or private 
transportation, and offers virtually 
every service found in major down- 
town shopping districts. Therefore, 
each seems in a position to capitalize 
quickly on improvements in merchan- 
dising efficiency and to benefit greatly 
as time goes on from the cumulative 
impact of promotional efforts. 
Here are the findings of the study. 


PART I—THE SHOPPERS 


1. A majority of the shoppers were 
women 


Shoppers at Female Male 
Green Acres ..... 505 (100%) 91% 9% 
Roosevelt Field .. 500 66 34 
Mid-Island ..... 500 84 16 

1505 (100%) 80 20 


2. . . . and over half the shoppers 
were between 30 and 45 years 
of age. 


Estimated Age 


Under 30 to 45 and 
Shoppers at 30 45 Over 
Green Acres ....... 19% 600% 21% 
Roosevelt Field .... 35 49 16 
Mid-Island ........ 42 46 12 


3. Nine in 10 shoppers were mar- 


ried... 

Shoppers at Married Other 
Roosevelt Field ........ 90 10 
91 9 


4... . and most had children un- 
der 18 living at home. 


Children Under 18 
Living at Home 
(Per Cent to 

Shoppers at Total Respondents) 
Green Acres 64 
Roosevelt Field ................ 62 
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5. Seven in 10 of the families had more than 2 children. 
Number of Children Under 18 Living at Home 


Shoppers at One Two Three on Mt ae 
31 42 16 ll 


6. Over 4 in 10 shoppers had total family incomes of $151.00 a week 


or more. 
Total Family Income per Week 
$101.00- $151.00- Over 
Shoppers at 0-$100.00 $150.00 $200.00 $200.00 Answer 
19% 26% 24% 23% 8% 
ree eee 16 32 31 17 4 
20 45 18 12 5 
6 


PART II. THEIR SHOPPING HABITS 


7. Three in 4 shoppers traveled 8. A majority of the shoppers came 


less than 20 minutes to get to shopping with another person. 
the centers. 
31 or Number of Adults in Car 
1-10 11-20 21-30 More 
Mine Mine Min- Four 
Shoppers at utes utes utes utes é 
G ..... 50% 1 3 
Roosevelt Field .. 23 43 16 18 
: Roosevelt Field ... 33 57 7 3 
Mid-Island ...... 38 9 
All 37 39 14 10 Mid-Island 46 50 1 
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9. The shoppers generally tended to trade at the center nearest their homes. 


Place of Residence 
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Shoppers at 


Green Acres ........ 


Roosevelt Field ..... 
Mid-Island ......... 
All 


“ Includes the five boroughs, except Rockaways and towns in Queens lying near Nassau-Queens boundary. 


10. Many shoppers brought their 


children with them. 
Number of Children in Car 
Four 
Green Acres ..... 70% 20% 8% 1% 1% 


Roosevelt Field .. 63 21 11 4 #1 
Mid-Island ...... 45 27 18 9 1 


11. Over half the shoppers made 
visits to the centers regu- 


larly. 
ote 
= 
Green Acres .... 37% 19% 20% 9% 15% 
Roosevelt Field.. 27 24 13 14 22 
Mid-Island ..... F 


12. Most shoppers were satisfied 
with the present shopping 
hours offered by the centers. 


“Is center closed an 
time that you woul: 


like to shop 
— 
Shoppers at Yes No = Opinion 
Green Acres ....... 12% 66% 22% 
Roosevelt Field .... 6 76 18 
Mid-Island ........ 2 95 3 
7 79 14 
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PART III. THEIR PURCHASES 


13. Most shoppers made a pur- 


chase before leaving the cen- 
ters. 
Made Purchases 
Shoppers at Yes No- 
Green Acres ........... 74% 26% 
Roosevelt Field ........ 85 15 
WMid-Island 79 21 


14. The shoppers made an average 


of 1.4 purchases each. 

Aver- 

Green Acres ..... 371 480 1.3 
Roosevelt Field .. 426 577 1.4 
Mid-Island ...... 396 570 1.4 
1163 1627 14 


15. Over 4 in 10 shoppers bought women’s wear.* 


Shoppers at Wear ear 
Green Acres ..........000. 38% 19% 
Roosevelt Field ........... 45 Za 
40 27 


16. About half of the shoppers vis- 
ited only one store in the 


center. 
Two Five 
to to Over 
One Four Eight Eight 
Shoppers at Store Stores Stores Stores 
Green Acres .... 84% 16% 0% 0% 
Roosevelt Field... 43 46 8 3 
Mid-Island ...... 19 63 15 3 


Piece 

Furniture Goods 
and Men’s and 

Hardware Wear Textiles Other 
12% 11% 21% 29% 
17 15 10 27 
17 17 12 32 
16 15 15 30 


17. Over 1 in 4 shoppers left the 


centers without having made 
planned purchases .. . 
Shoppers at Purchases 
Picks 2Z 
25 


18. ... and 1 in 3 of these shoppers had wanted to purchase women’s 


wear.* 
Women’s Children’s 
Shoppers at Wear Wear 
Green Acres ...........000. 31% 8% 
Roosevelt Field ............ 32 11 
40 21 


Piece 

Furniture Goods 
and Men’s and 

Hardware Wear Textiles Other 

7% 7% 30% 17% 

28 7 3 22 
20 8 4 11 
17 7 14 17 


* Percentages do not add up to 100 because of multiple responses. 
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Where the Shoppers Lived 


The majority of the shoppers at each 
center lived nearby, although collec- 
tively they listed 131 communities as 
their home sites. Thus, 48 per cent of 
the shoppers at Mid-Island Plaza came 
from the Hicksville-Levittown-Farm- 
ingdale area ; 40 per cent of the Green 
Acres shoppers lived in the Valley 
Stream-Malverne district, and nearly 
half of the Roosevelt Field shoppers 
came from the cluster of communities 
surrounding that center. 

When shoppers lived roughly mid- 
way between two centers, they seemed 
as likely to shop at one as at the other. 
But there was little evidence that shop- 
pers would travel past one center to 
get to another. The competitive pat- 
tern that emerges from this situation 
suggests that Roosevelt Field draws 
from the trading areas of the other 
two centers and vice versa, but neither 
Green Acres nor Mid-Island Plaza has 
any significant effect upon the other. 
These patterns also suggest that no 
one of the centers has as yet established 
a clear-cut merchandising superiority 
over the others so that the drawing 
power of each depends on geography 
more than on any other factor. 

Should such a superiority develop, it 
would probably bring with it a corre- 
sponding increase in that center’s share 
of the market in the entire trading 
area. 


Traveling Time 


A further indication of how geo- 
graphically localized is the drawing 
power of each shopping center is the 
finding that the majority of shoppers 
traveled for twenty minutes or less to 
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reach the center from their homes. This 
suggests that either the centers must 
offer more appeal on the basis of their 
merchandise and services or they will 
be hemmed in by new developments be- 
ing established farther out on Long 
Island. 

How great this competitive impact 
of new centers may be is graphically 
illustrated by what the three centers 
are already doing to such areas as New 
York City, Hempstead, Jamaica, and 
Garden City—from which they are tak- 
ing customers—largely, it seems, on 
the basis of geographical convenience. 


What the Shoppers Bought 


To determine the extent to which the 
new shopping centers have taken trade 
from the established trading districts, 
students asked shoppers where they 
had purchased five categories of mer- 
chandise before the new facilities 
opened and where they are now buying 
the same types of goods. 

In three of the five—children’s wear, 
women’s wear, and piece goods and 
household textiles, the shopping cen- 
ters made their greatest inroads. They 
have captured significantly less of the 
market in men’s wear and furniture 
and hardware. 

It may be that because many men 
travel to the older centers for business 
reasons, they are less concerned with 
the geographical advantages of shop- 
ping centers than are women. Or per- 
haps men are more loyal than women 
to their established suppliers. 

As for furniture and hardware, these 
are items which people buy less fre- 
quently and which involve large ex- 
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penditures. It may be that customers 
prefer to shop for such merchandise 
where assortments are widest and deep- 
est and where competition promises the 
likelihood of greater values. 

The transfer of trade from older to 
newer shopping facilities also suggests 
that to some extent operators in the 
newer areas have taken business from 
themselves. This is illustrated by the 
fact that the major store in each cen- 
ter belongs to a company with estab- 
lished outlets in either New York City, 
Jamaica, or both. 


Who Did the Shopping 


Most of the shoppers were female, 
although many more males, proportion- 
ately, patronized Roosevelt Field than 
shopped in the other two centers. This, 
it appears, reflects the concentration of 
industry in the Roosevelt Field area. 

Two thirds of the shoppers reported 
having dependent children at home. 
And of those with children, two thirds 
had two or more. 

Family incomes exceeded $151.00 a 
week in 41 per cent of the cases. At 
Mid-Island almost half of the shoppers 
had incomes between $101.00 and 
$150.00 a week; at Green Acres 26 
per cent of the shoppers fell in the 
$101.00 to 150.00 a week income group, 
another 24 per cent reported family in- 
comes between $151.00 and $200.00, 
and 23 per cent indicated that they had 
weekly family incomes in excess of 
$200.00. Family incomes at Roosevelt 
Field exceeded $151.00 in almost half 
the cases. Although well above the na- 
tional average, these figures seem to be 
in line with the character of the com- 
munities served by the three shopping 
centers. 


Frequency of Visits 


Although the average for all inter- 
views showed that 15 per cent of the 
shoppers were making first visits to the 
shopping center, the proportion was 
particularly high at Roosevelt Field. 
The figure there reached 22 per cent. 

Conversely, Green Acres and Mid- 
Island Plaza had higher percentages of 
customers who visit them regularly. 
The proximity of these centers to well- 
established communities may explain 
the regularity with which they are 
patronized by their customers. (Forty- 
two per cent of Mid-Island and 37 per 
cent of Green Acres shoppers visited 
the center once a week or more. ) 

Interestingly enough, Roosevelt 
Field customers also traveled further 
to do their shopping. Thus, 18 per cent 
of Roosevelt Field customers traveled 
thirty-one minutes or more as com- 
pared to 3 per cent of those at Green 
Acres and 9 per cent at Mid-Island 
Plaza. 

The drawing power of the Roosevelt 
Field center may be enhanced by the 
proximity of a well-known discount 
house which also promotes aggressively. 
Thus Roosevelt Field may be enjoying 
an overflow of the discounter’s custom- 
ers as well as those customers who re- 
spond to its own promotion. The joint 
promotional pull may be particularly 
strong in big ticket home lines, where 
both the discounter and the stores in the 
center offer wide assortments. 


Occupants in Cars 


More than half the cars carried more 
than one adult, and many arrived with 
more than one child. However, a sur- 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Blending Natural and Synthetic 


Fibers in Men’s Furnishings 


A FOLLOW-UP RESEARCH STUDY — 
FIVE YEARS LATER 


ISABEL B. WINGATE * AND RALPH S. BURKHOLDER + 
Associate Professor and Instructor, New York University School of Retailing 


How has the relative emphasis shifted between natural and syn- 
thetic fibers since 1952? How far are blends of the natural and 
synthetic fibers dominating the picture? Which will eventually win 
the battle of the fibers? How far is consumer acceptance related 
to the specific end use of individual items in men’s furnishings? 

These and other questions are explored in a follow-up research 
study by the authors of the widely read article “A Case for Natural 
Fibers in Men’s Furnishings,’ which appeared in the September 
1954 issue of the JoURNAL OF RETAILING. As before, the under- 
lying research assumption is that frequency of promotion of an 
article made from a specific fiber gives a fairly accurate measure 
of shifting customer acceptance of the fiber for a particular end use. 


In 1952 and again in 1953 the au- 
thors made a survey of the advertise- 
ments of men’s furnishings appearing 


* Author of Textile Fabrics (4th ed.; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955). Coauthor with Karen 
Gillespie, et al of Know Your Merchandise (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955). 

+ Coauthor with Mrs. Wingate of Laboratory 
Swatch Book for Textile Fabrics (4th ed.; New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955). 
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in leading New York Sunday newspa- 
pers to determine the relative emphasis 
given to various fibers. The assumption 
was that changes in frequency of pro- 
motion of an article made from a spe- 
cific fiber give a fairly accurate measure 
of shifting customer acceptance of that 
fiber for that particular end use. Be- 
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cause of the glowing copy for the new 
synthetics in the early 1950's, it was 
a natural supposition that garments 
with such plus qualities as durability, 
ease in care, good “hand,” and attrac- 
tive appearance would dominate the 
advertisements. The results of these 
surveys provided the title for an article, 
“A Case for Natural Fibers in Men’s 
Furnishings,” which appeared in the 
Spring 1954 issue of the JouRNAL OF 
RETAILING. Five years later a similar 
survey has resulted in findings that 
show further gains for the natural 
fibers used in men’s furnishings.* 

Articles of apparel made entirely of 
natural fibers (cotton, silk, wool, linen, 
mohair, or cashmere) were promoted 
with somewhat greater frequency in 
1957 than in earlier years; but when 
one considers the overwhelming in- 
crease in the mention of natural fibers 
blended (combined) in a fabric with 
synthetic fibers, the results present an 
even better picture of the use of natural 
fibers. 


The Trend Toward Blends of Natu- 
ral Fibers with Synthetic 


The 1952 and 1953 surveys showed 
a very small percentage of garments 
advertised to be made of natural and 
synthetic blends, but the authors pre- 
dicted the trend in that survey, stat- 
ing: 

Manufacturers are also improving 

fabrics by blending synthetics with 

natural fibers. One of the authors 
has personally tried out a Dacron 
and cotton blend dress shirt. He 
has found that it wears well, can 
be washed in the bathroom sink, 
rinsed and hung up to dry, and 
worn the next day—without iron- 


ing. Because of the cotton con- 
tent, it absorbs perspiration and 
does not have the clammy feel of 
some 100-per-cent synthetics. It 
also avoids the shiny appearance 
of nylon, and it is now available 
in several colors. The blends had 
not yet come into the picture when 
the 1952-1953 count was taken, 
but they should be noted as a type 
of fabric that may show increas- 
ing strength.? 


Probably the ‘‘wash-and-wear,” 
“drip-dry,” “no-ironing” promotions 
are closely associated with the increase 
in popularity of the natural and syn- 
thetic blends. It is the synthetic fibers 
used with a natural fiber that are 
largely responsible for the quick-dry- 
ing property and also the “no-ironing” 
feature of these blends. Furthermore, 
the clamminess of 100 per cent nylon 
or Dacron can be overcome by blend- 
ing either of them with cotton in suf- 
ficient percentage to afford good ab- 
sorptive quality. 

On the whole, our 1957 survey does 
not present a rosy picture for the use 
of only one synthetic fiber in an article 
of men’s clothing such as a dress shirt, 
hosiery, underwear, or a necktie. Only 
in the sport shirt category has the new 
synthetic, Orlon, shown a marked in- 
crease over its synthetic competitors. 
Similarly, Dacron has shown an in- 
crease over the other new synthetics 
for dress shirts. The older synthetics 
(rayon and acetate) have dropped most 
sharply of all. 

The great gain in natural-synthetic 
blends seems to be the big hope for the 
synthetics. This marriage of natural 


1 See Table I. 
2JournaL oF Vol. XXX _ (Spring 
1954), No. 1, p. 40. 
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and synthetic fibers is a boon to both 
types. Since the percentage of each 
kind of fiber may vary depending on 
the advantageous value of each in use, 
who is to say which kind of fiber will 
gain the most in consumer acceptance 
as a result of this blending process? 


Conduct of Survey 


The authors recorded the fiber con- 
tent of men’s dress and sport shirts, 
hosiery, undershirts and shorts, and 
neckties as it appeared in advertise- 
ments printed in New York City Sun- 
day newspapers. The surveys were 
made from the middle of November 
through Easter in 1951-1952, again in 
1952-1953, and then five years later 
covering a similar period in 1956-1957. 
In the first two surveys five different 
newspapers were used. But since it 
was found that two papers had con- 
tained over 95 per cent of the adver- 
tisements, the 1957 survey studied only 
those two.* 

At the time of these surveys no at- 
tempt was made to correlate the find- 
ings in the advertisements with actual 
retail sales of similar garments. How- 
ever, a comparison between our find- 
ings for dress and sport shirts with 
Fairchild’s Men’s Wear Magazine sur- 
vey of United States sales is made later 
in this article.‘ 

While a study of fibers advertised 
does not present a complete picture of 
the extent of their use in consumers’ 
goods, the advertisements do show the 


>The New York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

‘“Dress Shirt Survey,” Men’s Wear Magazine, 
May 3, 1957. “‘Sport Shirts Survey,” Men’s Wear 
Magazine, April 19, 1957. 
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relative importance of fibers in gar- 
ments in stock and indicate the trend 
in their usage. 

The tabulation of advertisement 
counts and percentages of change in the 
last five years in fibers advertised are 
given in the accompanying tables. 


Fiber Classification 


The term “natural fibers” includes 
cotton, linen, silk, wool, mohair, and 
cashmere. “Synthetics” refers to arti- 
cles made of 100 per cent synthetic 
fibers such as nylon, Dacron, Orlon, 
Vicara, dynel, and Acrilan. Acetate 
and rayon are listed in a separate cate- 
gory called “old synthetics.” This sepa- 
ration has been made for two reasons: 
(1) acetate and rayon have been on 
the market for a greater length of time 
than the newer man-made fibers, and 
(2) their characteristics and selling 
points are very different from the 
newer synthetics. Rayon and acetate 
both have a cellulose base, while the 
new synthetics (with the exception of 
Vicara) are all-chemical fibers. Arnel 
is a new synthetic fiber, classified as a 
triacetate. 

It should be noted that in 1951-1952, 
when the first count was made, acetate 
was considered a rayon. For instance, 
a shirt advertised as 100 per cent rayon 
could have been a shirt of 100 per cent 
acetate, 100 per cent rayon, or even 
a fabric made of the two fibers. When 
the count was taken in 1952-1953, the 
Fair Trade Commission rulings had 
been changed so that acetate was no 
longer considered a rayon. For ex- 
ample, a shirt had to be advertised as 
either acetate or rayon. These rulings 
still hold. 
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For the purpose of this study, the 
term “blend” has been given a special 
definition. Technically, fibers may be 
combined in a fabric in two ways, to 
form either a blend or a mixture. In 
a blend only one type of yarn is used, 
the yarn being constructed of two or 
more kinds of fibers. In a mixture, two 
or more kinds of yarn, each composed 
of a single type of fiber, are woven 
together. For instance, all-Dacron yarn 
may be woven with all-cotton yarn, the 
Dacron forming the warp and the cot- 
ton the filling. 

In most cases a fabric is blended to 
utilize the best qualities of the particu- 
lar fibers and to minimize the less de- 
sirable ones. When a fabric is pro- 
duced by mixture, it is usually for 
reasons of texture, appearance, color, 
or style. 

Because the advertisements summar- 
ized did not give enough specific in- 
formation, the data presented here do 
not differentiate between blend and 
mixture. Consequently, the term 
“blend” is used in this study to mean 
that there is more than one fiber pres- 
ent in the fabric. The heading “natural 
blend” means that at least two natural 
fibers are present in the fabric; “syn- 
thetic blend’ means that at least two 
synthetics are blended together; and 
“natural-synthetic blend” means that a 
natural fiber and a synthetic fiber are 
mixed in some form to make the fabric. 


Identification of Fibers 


In many advertisements the fiber 
content of the garment would not be at 
all clear to the average consumer, and 
had to be approximated by the authors 


from the facts given. For instance, 
many trade-marks were used, such as 
Viyella, which is wool and cotton, or 
Brooksweave and Brookscloth, which 
are Dacron and cotton. Often the 
name of the fabric would be the clue to 
the identity of the fibers, such as cor- 
duroy, which is usually cotton ; broad- 
cloth, which is presumably cotton; 
chambray, which is generally cotton; 
and French lisle, which is cotton. Such 
terms as “mercerized” or “Sanforized” 
were assumed to refer to a cotton fab- 
ric. A count was also made of gar- 
ments whose content was not stated, 
and this appears in the tables. 


1957 Trend in Fibers 


The survey data shown in the tables 
indicate that in 1957 natural fibers ap- 
peared in 59.8 per cent of the advertise- 
ments while new synthetics (other than 
rayon or acetate) appeared in only 7.6 
per cent. There was only a small per- 
centage of increase for the natural 
fibers since our survey in 1952 (4.7 
per cent), while the percentage of de- 
crease of the new synthetics in the same 
period was 62 per cent. On the other 
hand, the old synthetics fell off 80.9 
per cent.® 

An even stronger case can be made 
for the natural fibers if one notes the 
180 per cent increase in the natural 
blends compared with an 82.6 per cent 
decrease in the synthetic blends.°* 

The tremendous gain of 596.4 per 
cent in natural fibers blended with syn- 
thetics indicates a sustained use of 
blends in the future. The advertise- 


5 See Table I. 
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ments did not reveal the percentages of 
each fiber in a given blend so percent- 
ages of each fiber could not be evalu- 
ated. 

The 1952 survey did not show any 
natural-synthetic blends for dress 
shirts; the 1957 survey ® reveals that 
the natural-synthetic blends had cap- 
tured 14.2 per cent of the dress shirt 
advertisements. All other items show 
a great percentage increase for natural- 
synthetic fibers with undershort adver- 
tisements first, then in the following 
order: hosiery, undershirt, and sport 
shirt advertisements. Ties were the 
only items that did not appear in natu- 
ral-synthetic blends in either the 1952 
or the 1957 survey. This great switch 
over to natural-synthetic blends from 
the 100 per cent synthetic fiber is due to 
the wonderful fabrics produced that 
minimize the disadvantages of each 
fiber and capture the outstanding quali- 
ties of both fibers in one fabric. The 
all-synthetic fabric had too many dis- 
advantages in use, and the blending of 
two or more synthetics did not remedy 
the fabric sufficiently. For example, 
acetate, when blended with nylon, gave 
a sport shirt better absorbent quality 
than 100 per cent nylon. But the use of 
cotton with a new synthetic gave the 
comfort and ease in care which men 
were seeking. The blending of natural 
and synthetic fibers made a more ac- 
ceptable fabric. 


Future of the Natural-Synthetic 
Blends 


When men purchased a 100 per cent 
synthetic garment back in 1952, many 
felt that they had been “stung,” and as 


© See Table TI. 
Fall 1957 


a result did not have much confidence 
in synthetics. But when more and more 
consumers learned of the advantages of 
the natural-synthetic blends, as they 
were introduced on the market, the 
sale of garments made of these blends 
increased. There is an indication that 
they will continue to increase and then 
may level off. The advantage of a 
lower price may be offset by limitations 
in the usefulness of the blends from 
the consumers’ standpoint. 

The author’s experience with his 
first Dacron-and-cotton shirts may 
prove illuminating. Economically he 
had it all figured out. It cost 22 cents 
to have his regular cotton shirts laun- 
dered. As the first Dacron-and-cotton 
shirts were priced at $12.50, he thought 
that he would save money by launder- 
ing his Dacron-and-cotton shirt at 
home. “The shirt will last for years 
and years,” the salesman had told him. 
So he bought two shirts ($25.00). The 
salesman had explained the proper pro- 
cedure for washing the shirts and rec- 
ommended wooden hangers. The store 
just happened to have a sale on beauti- 
ful, large, shoulder-shaped hangers— 
three for $10.00 (total cost of shirts 
and hangers was now $35.00). After 
laundering his new shirts the first few 
times, he found that the process in- 
volved the additional work of cleaning 
the bathroom—until he learned to put 
a towel on the floor for the dripping 
water! Living in a bachelor apartment 
he didn’t have to add the cost of water, 
and he used great quantities: a sinkful 
of water to wash the shirts, a half-tub 
full of water for rinsing. And he also 
learned that if he wanted to look im- 
maculate he would have to do some 
slight pressing of the collar and cuffs. 
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(This meant the purchase of an iron 
and ironing board, $20.00 more.) It 
wasn’t long before he got so tired of 
washing shirts every other night that he 
sent his Dacron-and-cotton shirts to 
the laundry. Now his Dacron-and-cot- 
ton shirts have many unsightly per- 
manent creases in them as a result of 
the hot ironing at the laundry. 
Dacron-and-cotton shirts are won- 
derful for traveling, and today the 
price is much lower than when the 
shirts were first introduced. It might 
be noted here that the natural-synthetic 
blends have captured the summer suit- 
ing market and have made inroads into 
the regular-weight suit business. The 
wash-and-wear suit has gained in popu- 
larity this season over last, but some 
men still feel it is a promotion gim- 
mick rather than a practical reality. 
Dress Shirts. Only five different fab- 
rics were reported for dress shirts. As 


might be expected cotton, promoted in 
81.1 per cent of the advertisements, was 
only slightly higher than in 1952. One 
thing to be watched is the “wash-and- 
wear” all-cotton shirt. The cotton shirt 
industry does not intend to lose its lead 
to the synthetics. The wash-and-wear 
cotton shirt is possible because the fi- 
bers in the yarn are impregnated with 
a synthetic resin to help shed the water, 
like a duck’s back. 

Dacron-and-cotton blends have in- 
creased in popularity and cotton-Da- 
cron-nylon blends have appeared in ad- 
vertising of dress shirts. 

The linen dress shirt has also ap- 
peared, compiete with treatment for 
wrinkle resistance; linen textures are 
likewise becoming popular. 

“A Dress Shirt Survey” by Men’s 
Wear Magazine, May 3, 1957, indi- 
cates the sales of cotton dress shirts by 
fiber as follows: 


United States 


1956 

All-cotton .......... 93% 
Dacron-cotton ....... 6 
Other fibers ......... 1 

100% 


Advertise- 
United States ment Survey 
Estimated 1957 1956-1957 
91% 81.1% 
8 13.2 
1 5.7 
100% 100.0% 


This survey forecasts that a slight 
increase is expected for Dacron-cot- 
tons with cottons well in the lead. Ap- 
parently there is a good correlation 
between advertising (our findings) and 
retail sales (reported in Men’s Wear 
Magazine). 

Sport Shirts. More different fabrics 
were used for sport shirts than for any 
other item of men’s furnishings. Sport 


shirts showed a decline in the promo- 
tion of natural fibers, an increase in 
the 100 per cent new synthetics, and a 
tremendous increase in natural-syn- 
thetic blends. And it might be noted 
here that one magazine advertised a 
Vicuna sport shirt to retail for $595.00 
in 1957. Are retailers trading up? 
The above-mentioned Men’s Wear 
survey also studied sales of sport shirts 


ar 
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and concluded that Orlon and Orlon- 
wool blends are showing a sharp up- 
ward turn. Our survey also shows a 
similar upward trend. The increased 
use of these fibers may be due to the 
fact that Orlon and wool fit so beauti- 
fully into the fashion for knit goods 
exemplified in the sweater influence. 
Both the Men’s Wear and our survey 
show cotton still well in the lead for 
sport shirts. 

Hosiery. Hosiery also had a great 
variety of fibers represented in the ad- 
vertising. But in hosiery, the 100 per 
cent natural fibers have become less im- 
portant than they were in 1952 or 1953. 
The natural-synthetic blends have in- 
creased 732.3 per cent. The following 
new combinations in blends have ap- 
peared: wool-angora rabbit-nylon, 
cashmere-wool-nylon, cotton-Dacron, 
wool-Dacron. 

Since angora rabbit, cashmere, and 
wool are used in these blends, it would 
appear that softness is a factor in com- 
fort; and since both nylon and Dacron 
appear, the factors of strength, shrink- 
resistance and abrasion-resistance are 
important. One hundred per cent ace- 
tate or 100 per cent rayon fibers did 
not appear in our count of hosiery ad- 
vertisements. 

One side light noted in checking ad- 
vertisements for the survey would in- 
dicate that over 50 per cent of men’s 
hosiery is of the stretch-sock classifica- 
tion. This was not evident in the ad- 
vertisements of the 1952 survey. 

One hundred per cent wool hosiery 
showed a decided falling off, but wool 
is probably being utilized in the wool- 
nylon blend which accounted for 23 per 
cent of the hosiery advertisements in 
the natural-synthetic blends. Whereas 


Fall 1957 


wool sport socks were commonly rein- 
forced with nylon at the toe and heel, 
it has become practical to blend nylon 
and wool in the entire sock since nylon 
improves resistance to shrinkage and 
to abrasion. 

Underwear. Cotton leads again for 
men’s underwear in over half of the 
advertisements counted. Probably com- 
fort plays an important part in the se- 
lection of undergarments. Cotton is 
comfortable and is appropriate for all 
climates because of its natural absorb- 
ency. Cotton fabrics absorb perspira- 
tion without feeling clammy. They are 
easily laundered. With mercerization, 
cotton underwear becomes even more 
durable and possesses a silky sheen. 

Cotton seems to be used more in un- 
dershirts than in undershorts. A possi- 
ble reason could be that shorts can be 
either knitted or woven, while under- 
shirts are generally knitted. 

Dacron was the only synthetic fiber 
observed for shorts, while Dacron-cot- 
ton represented 12 per cent of the 
natural-synthetic blends advertised. 
Cotton-Dacron-nylon and silk-nylon 
blends were negligible. 

In undershirts, all-nylon runs a poor 
second to all-cotton. Probably nylon’s 
common use as ribbing for the shirt’s 
neck to prevent stretching and to offer 
abrasion resistance will account for 
these findings. 

Apparently cotton-wool blends have 
increased in importance for under- 
shirts. Dacron-cotton blend, now sec- 
ond in importance to cotton-wool blend, 
may become increasingly important be- 
cause of its quick-drying property and 
the improved strength that Dacron 
gives. 

Both cotton and the new synthetics 
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are easy to care for and require little 
or no pressing when used in under- 
garments. The new synthetics have the 
added advantage of quick drying. 

Ties. The 1957 survey of tie adver- 
tisements presents a stronger case for 
the use of natural fibers than the sur- 
veys of four and five years ago. Again 
silk ties had the lion’s share of adver- 
tising. This preference for silk may be 
explained by the special function of a 
tie in men’s dress. It is the primary 
item of apparel through which a man 
can express his personality. He can 
not only utilize color, design, and tex- 
ture in his ties but also the most lux- 
urious fabrics available in the world. 
Silk in particular connotes luxury, al- 
though silk ties are now featured at 
moderate prices. Men claim that the 
knot stays in place and wrinkles tend 
to hang out when ties are made of silk. 

The man who is interested in wash- 
ing a tie without ironing it will prob- 
ably want Dacron. But this feature 
may not appeal so much to the man 
who has been “sold” on silk. It should 
be noted, however, that Dacron ties 
have increased in importance. 

The 1953 survey showed that more 
tie advertisements failed to mention 
fiber content than did the advertise- 
ments for any other article. Happily, 
for the consumers’ information, only a 
very small percentage of advertise- 
ments in the 1957 survey failed to 
specify fiber content. In fact, there was 


improvement in fiber identification of 
all articles except underwear. 

Battle of the Fibers. Which fiber or 
fibers will ultimately win in the battle 
for consumers’ acceptance? It will be 
the fiber or fiber combinations that best 
satisfy the consumer for a given use. 
If it is ease in care that a man desires 
most in a fabric, then it will be the 
fiber or fibers that possess that quality 
to the greatest degree. 

In the men’s furnishings advertise- 
ments, cotton seems to be king for use 
in shirts and underwear when used 100 
per cent in a garment or when blended 
with other fibers. 

We believe that blends are going to 
increase in importance and are here to 
stay. While textile technologists have 
learned a great deal about which fibers 
are most suitable in a blend for a given 
use and in what proportions fibers must 
be blended to give the most desirable 
properties of each and to minimize 
their least desirable qualities, there is 
still room for research and develop- 
ment along these lines. As fashion in 
garments changes, new and varied fab- 
rics are required. Appropriate selec- 
tion of fibers for these new fabrics is 
the necessary groundwork for building 
cloth for a given purpose. Therefore, 
for every end use there will be compe- 
tition among the fibers. The “Battle of 
the Fibers” will finally be won when 
the consumer gives his continued ac- 
ceptance of a fabric. 


TABLE I 
Total Men’s Furnishings Advertisements 
Percentage 
of Change 
1952 1953 1957 from 
Fiber r r 1952 
Natural 57.1% 60.0% 59.8% +4.7% 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
9.6 79 6.9 —28.2 


oa. © 


noo 


New Synthetics 


Old synthetics 


Natural blends 
Cotton-linen 
Cotton-wool 


Synthetic blends 
Nylon-Acrilan 
Rayon-acetate 


Natural-synthetic blends 
Cashmere-nylon 
Cashmere-wool-nylon ........ 
Cotton-rayon 
Cotton-wool-nylon 
Cotton-acetate 
Cotton-Dacron-acetate ....... 
Cotton-Dacron-nylon 
Wool-nylon-Vicara .......... 
Wool-angora rabbit-nylon .... 
Wool-Orlon 


Fiber content not stated 


Total 
Fall 1957 
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TABLE I—Continued 


1 952 1953 1 957 

7.6 8.7 2.2 
0.1 

20.0 17.4 7.6 
0.2 
28 4.1 3.5 
0.3 
14.8 11.4 1.8 
2.0 1.7 2.2 
01 0.1 

9.4 9.6 18 
0.7 
9.4 8.9 18 

2.0 1.4 5.6 
0.3 0.1 
1.5 
1.6 1.4 3.8 
0.1 0.1 
0.1 

2.3 3.5 0.4 
0.3 0.3 _ 
0.1 
0.3 
0.6 
0.8 0.2 
0.9 0.3 ~ 
— 17 0.2 
a 0.1 0.1 
0.1 

28 3.8 19.5 
0.6 0.1 1.4 
0.3 
0.4 0.3 0.6 
0.3 0.3 0.4 
0.1 0.1 
0.8 
8.0 
0.1 
0.5 
0.3 0.1 0.4 
0.1 
_ 0.1 0.5 
1.0 
0.1 
0.4 1.6 3.8 
— 0.5 12 
0.7 0.7 0.3 

6.4 4.3 5.3 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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TABLE II 
Dress Shirt Advertisements 


1952 1953 1957 
Fiber A A A 
Natural 76.3% 70.5% 81.5% 
New synthetics 20.4 37.9 4.3 
dies si 16.4 17.5 ~- 
Natural-synthetic blends 14.2 
Cotton-Dacron .............. 13.2 
Cotton-Dacron-nylon ........ 1.0 
Fiber content not stated 3.3 1.6 oa 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
TABLE Ill 
Sport Shirt Advertisements 
1952 1953 1957 
Fiber A A 
Natural 45.8% 34.4% 33.5% 
8.3 10.2 1.3 
New synthetics 5.7 8.0 9.8 
0.6 0.8 8.5 
Old synthetics 32.5 32.3 7.9 
Natural blends 0.6 3.4 14.5 
Synthetic blends 4.5 9.7 1.2 
Nylon-acetate ............... 1.3 
2.6 0.8 


Percentage 


+2316.0 


+1650.0 
—73.4 
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TABLE lIl—Continued 


Fiber 
Nylon-Vicara 
Rayon-acetate 
Rayon-Acrilan 
Rayon-Dacron 


Natural-synthetic blends 
Cotton-acetate 
Cotton-Dacron 
Cotton-Dacron-acetate 
Wool-Dacron 
Wool-nylon-Vicara .......... 
Wool-Orlon 


Fiber content not stated 


Total 


Fiber 
Natural 


Natural blends 
Cotton-linen 
Cotton-silk 
Cotton-wool 
Silk-wool 


Fall 1957 


129 


Percentage 


1952 1953 1957 ¢ = 
0.6 6.4 
-- 0.6 
0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
5.8 6.3 19.0 +227.6 
1.3 
1.3 0.8 1.3 _ 
4.0 
— 1.3 
0.6 
0.6 
0.4 0.6 
4.6 
0.8 
17 6.0 
3.2 2.6 
5.1 5.9 14.1 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
TABLE IV 
Hosiery Advertisements 
Percentage 
1952 1953 1957 
42.4% 47. 8% 274% —35.4% 
15.4% 19.2% 15.4% _ 
1.2 0.7 
25.8 27.9 12.0 —53.5 
35.5 25.1 15.3 —56.91 
5.5 7.4 2.6 —52.73 
1.2 
27.0 17.7 10.1 —62.6 
1.2 2.6 +116.6 
0.6 
4.3 
4.3 
3.0 1.5 2.4 —20.0 
12 0.7 —41,7 
— 17 
1.2 1.5 
0.6 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


Percentage 
of Change 
1952 1953 1957 from 
Synthetic blends 4.9 5.8 
Natural-synthetic blends 6.2 13.9 516  +732.3 
Cashmere-nylon ............. 3.1 0.7 8.5 +1742 
Cashmere-wool-nylon ....... 1.6 
0.6 2.2 4.2 +600.0 
Cotton-wool-nylon .......... 0.6 0.7 
_ 0.7 2.6 
Wool-angora rabbit-nylon — 0.7 
1.9 8.9 23.0 +1110.5 
Fiber content not stated 37 5.9 3.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
TABLE V 
Undershort Advertisements 
Percentage 
of Change 
1952 1953 1957 from 
Fiber r A — ~ 1952 
Natural 54.8% 66.9% 55.9% +2.0% 
54.8% 64.7% 55.9% +2.0 
New synthetics 25.9 25.0 1.7 —93.5 
2.9 5.9 1.7 —41.4 
Old synthetics 1.9 
Natural blends 48 1.5 6.7 +39.5 
48 1.5 6.7 +39.5 
Synthetic blends 1.0 
Natural-synthetic blends 1.0 13.7. +12709.0 
Cotton-Dacron-nylon ........ -- 1.7 
Fiber content not stated 10.6 6.6 22.0 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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TABLE VI 
Undershirt Advertisements 
Percentage 
of Change 
1952 1953 1957 rom 
Natural 64.0% 90.0% 77.5% +21.0% 
New synthetics 18.7 25.0 
Old synthetics 1.3 
Natural blends 5.4 1.5 15.0 +177.7 
tees 5.4 1.5 15.0 +177.7 
Synthetic blends 1.3 
Natural-synthetic blends 1.3 — 7.5 +477.0 
Fiber content not stated 8.0 6.6 _ 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
TABLE VII 
Tie Advertisements 
Percentage 
of Change 
1952 1953 1957 from 
Fiber — A ~ 1952 
Natural 67.0% 791% 76.4% +14.0% 
2.1 9.4 14 —33.4 
New synthetics 11.3 8.4 14.0 +23.9 
Old synthetics 9.3 9.4 1.4 —85.0 
9.3 9.4 1.4 —85.0 
Natural blends 5.6 
Synthetic blends 1.4 
Fiber content not stated 12.4 3.1 1.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Retailer-Producer Versus 
Producer-Retailer 


ROBERT HENRY 
Member of Faculty, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 


included. 


Does a food chain become producer, as well as retailer, if he pro- 
duces and sells packaged foods under his own label? How are such 
practices related to the general increase in interaction between re- 
tailer and producer which is changing the face of retailing today? 
And how are changing patterns in retailing (such as changing atti- 
tudes toward fair-trade agreements, rise of discount houses, chains, 
and shopping centers) related to changing patterns in the society 
as a whole? These and other problems are explored by a leading 
educator in the retail field. Some prediction of future trends is 


The entire field of distribution con- 
tinues to undergo change which is both 
significant and rapid. Perhaps the un- 
derlying causes for such change, cer- 
tainly not obvious in many instances, 
were long in the process of develop- 
ment. Changes in the performance of, 
and emphasis upon, marketing func- 
tions are apparent at both the retail and 
wholesale levels of distribution. 

Integration upstream by retailers and 
downstream by producers continues at 
the same, if not at an accelerated, rate 
in some cases. While such integration 
is not new, there are a number of causa- 
tive factors appearing in altered form. 
The interactions of retailers and pro- 
ducers, as a possible causative factor 
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in increased emphasis upon integration 
by these two groups, is the basis of this 
article. 


Retailers Busy with New Locations 


Forces in the society as a whole have 
been operating to cause retail manage- 
ments to focus attention on matters 
other than integration, though cer- 
tainly not to its exclusion. One such 
force is the changed pattern of popula- 
tion distribution in and about mass 
population centers. Decentralization of 
many mass population centers, coupled 
with rapid expansion of suburban areas, 
have faced retailers with a set of both 
new and complex problems which must 
be dealt with if not completely solved. 


| 
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Retail institutions have responded to 
such decentralization of population cen- 
ters with varying speed. It might not 
be an exaggeration to state that location 
and relocation of outlets command a 
major share of the attention of many 
retail managements today. However, 
although locational problems receive 
paramount attention, this is not to say 
that other retail functions are ignored 
or allowed to lie dormant. As a matter 
of fact, decisions regarding location 
force a stream of new decisions in all 
other areas of retail operation, not the 
least of which is merchandising. 

The historical order of change in 
management emphasis upon certain 
phases of retail operation, assuming 
such an order exists, is not the concern 
of this article. Nevertheless, an ex- 
amination of changes in emphasis upon 
certain functions performed, without 
absolute chronological accuracy, seems 
to be in order. As a case in point, men- 
tion was made above of the attention 
devoted to problems of location by 
present-day retail managements. Indi- 
cations now seem to point to at least a 
slowed rate of growth in the develop- 
ment of shopping centers. There are 
undoubtedly many reasons for expected 
slowing down of construction of such 
developments. Frequent mention is 
made of excess selling space in many 
areas, higher cost of both sites and con- 
struction, and scarcity of capital at 
higher rates as possible factors that 
would tend to slow the pace of shopping 
center growth. It would seem logical 
that retailers would once again turn 
their attention to selling and procure- 
ment of merchandise. 


Fall 1957 


Early Retail Integration 


An outstanding development in the 
performance of the merchandising 
function in retailing was the growth of 
the chain form of operation. The hori- 
zontal and vertical integration of 
chains, especially the latter, with econ- 
omies realized principally from the 
performance of the wholesaling func- 
tion, forced an altered approach to busi- 
ness operation on the part of whole- 
salers. Many wholesalers promoted a 
greater degree of efficiency in their 
operations, others became limited func- 
tion operations, and a third group de- 
veloped closer ties with their retail cus- 
tomers through the establishment of 
wholesaler-sponsored voluntary chains. 


Hidden Factors in Integration 


There was yet another factor operat- 
ing to further or intensify vertical inte- 
gration on the part of many chains. 
During the initial phase of chain 
growth, suppliers of goods to chains 
were either unwilling or unable to grant 
price and other concessions sufficient to 
discourage at least the assumption of 
the wholesaling function by some 
chains. This may have been due to a 
lack of recognition of the growing, 
strengthened buying position of chains 
relative to the somewhat dominant 
position of suppliers of merchandise. 
Needless to say, a number of chains 
extended vertical integration through 
the production level in a relatively 
short space of time. 

Many producers, both large and 
small, supplied goods to chains under 
their label, but more and more, the pri- 
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vate labels of the chains were empha- 
sized. It is a well-known fact that now 
a number of private brands of several 
chains are the leading brands in total 
volume. At the risk of making yet an- 
other obvious statement, one might 
point out that producers were at a de- 
cided disadvantage in terms of control 
over ultimate sale of their product with 
the growth of the private brand. Also, 
the private brand’s rivalry neutralized 
some of the sales promotional effort be- 
hind national brands of producers. 

Some producers foresaw early the 
loss of control over the ultimate sale 
of a great portion of their output, with 
the equally alarming loss of identity. 
A still smaller group also saw the threat 
to their somewhat dominant position in 
negotiating with retail buyers in the 
chain movement. However, many sup- 
pliers of goods to chains were not in a 
position to enjoy the luxury of limiting 
or allotting portions of their output to 
various buyers because of firm size, the 
structure of their industry, type of 
product, or a number of factors com- 
bined. 


Voluntary Chains Developed as a 
Chain By-Product 


The mushrooming of chain vertical 
and horizontal integration triggered 
another development which tended to 
alter the historically dominant position 
of certain suppliers to groups of re- 
tailers. Either through the sponsorship 
of an independent wholesaler or 
through the efforts of groups of re- 
tailers themselves, voluntary chains and 
independent chains were organized to 
assure members many of the advan- 
tages gained through the performance 


of a number of wholesaling activities 
which the regular chains had already 
gained. That the buying position of 
those retail groups was strengthened in 
dealing with resources is rather obvi- 
ous. 

Recent studies made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
shown that for certain foods a greater 
portion of the food dollar is now going 
to distribution and less proportionately 
to the farmer. Such foods as frozen 
complete dinners and specialty frozen 
foods are illustrations of greater proc- 
essing of foods for the market. 

A number of food chains are already 
producing such foods mentioned above 
under their own labels. However, the 
more complete processing of many 
foods means that the integrated chains 
can also realize the profit on such proc- 
essing which would normally go to an 
outside firm. With more and more 
processing of many foods taking place, 
the fully integrated food chain can logi- 
cally secure the profit on the various 
stages of processing for sale. It would 
appear most reasonable that chains and 
voluntary groups, especially the former, 
integrate even more completely through 
the production level in view of the in- 
creased emphasis upon more complete 
food processing in many lines. 


Ex-Fair Trader’s Position Weakened 


Recent court decisions in a number 
of states, rendering unenforceable non- 
signer clauses in fair-trade agreements, 
may tend to loosen control over ultimate 
sales of products of manufacturers so 
affected. Then, too, practical difficulties 
encountered by manufacturers in at- 
tempting to police pricing of their goods 
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have caused a number of them to desert 


the fair-trade fold. The desertion of ° 


fair trade by manufacturers has had a 
negative effect on many retailers for- 
merly enjoying some degree of protec- 
tion from price competition in fair- 
traded brands. One might expect many 
of those retailers to take a more “‘neu- 
tral” attitude toward those producers 
who deprived them of their protection. 
This new attitude on the part of many 
retailers faced with price footballing 
will tend to weaken the position of re- 
sources in dealing with this retail group. 

What about new retail outlets hand- 
ling formerly fair-traded brands? Such 
lines of merchandise are in many cases 
volume sellers so they will be more than 
welcome in these new retail outlets. 
However, many of these outlets have 
been engaged in price competition with 
those brands formerly fair traded. Ex- 
fair-trade manufacturers can hardly 
expect a greater than average amount 
of promotional emphasis for their 
brands. Retail outlets carrying the 
new, formerly fair-traded brands will 
consider them as one more line of 
goods, even though they may be good 
volume producers. Now there are even 
more retail outlets likely to carry such 
lines of goods so it would seem that 
producer control will be loosened to 
some extent. 


Soft Goods Pushed by the 
Discount Houses 


The growth of the discount house 
and its early emphasis upon hard lines 
is a well-known and thoroughly dis- 
cussed topic. However, it now appears 
that discount houses in many areas face 
the bleak prospect of less volume in 
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these lines as market saturation be- 
comes greater. The fact that a consid- 
erable amount of volume in discount 
houses is in hard lines would indicate 
a need for expanding the number of 
lines of merchandise carried. As de- 
partment and specialty stores dealing in 
clothing had long feared, discount 
houses are already selling soft goods in 
significant amounts in various parts of 
the country. It seems likely that re- 
tailers faced with competition in their 
most profitable lines will extend every 
effort to secure such merchandise at 
prices sufficiently attractive to allow 
them to compete successfully with dis- 
count houses. Retailers in the hard 
lines have been antagonistic toward re- 
sources that “leak” commodities in siza- 
ble amounts to discount houses. We 
may expect a more determined effort on 
the part of such retailers to secure bet- 
ter terms in purchasing these lines in 
the future, with a view toward direct 
competition with discount houses on the 
basis of price. 


Bigger as Well as Fewer Retailers 


In the food field especially, the in- 
creased cost of new locations, as well 
as the scarcity of good locations, has 
tended to foster greater horizontal inte- 
gration. Then, too, the surplus of sell- 
ing space, especially in “over-built” 
shopping center developments in a 
number of areas, has tended to discour- 
age opening of more outlets by chains 
as well as other retailers. In the food 
field alone the last year witnessed the 
absorption of at least three hundred 
outlets in chains purchased by other 
chains. One might expect chains with 
expanded outlets to seek greater price 
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concessions for their greater volume 
purchases. 

The increase in volume size and also 
physical size of the retail outlet in many 
lines of goods has characterized the re- 
tail trade for the past several years. The 
relatively stable number of retail out- 
lets, with fewer in several lines, ac- 
cording to the 1954 census figures, with 
the tremendous increase in dollar sales, 
provides sufficient evidence of the 
growth in dollar volume per outlet. It 
is true that many retail outlets have ex- 
panded the number of lines of goods 
carried, but a majority have realized 
gains in their regular lines of merchan- 
dise. Such retail outlets, by their in- 
creased size, are in a better position to 
negotiate more favorably with re- 
sources. 

The number of buying offices that 
represent department stores and spe- 
cialty stores has not increased signifi- 
cantly. In fact, fewer buying offices 
have even greater memberships today 
than last year. Then too, the volume 
represented by stores belonging to buy- 
ing groups or holding membership in a 
buying office has been increased because 
of the number of branch stores opened 
by those member stores. Buying offices, 
with the increased sales volume of their 
member stores, are in a better position 
to bargain with resources, even though 
legal restrictions on discounts to such 
groups is a definite obstacle. 


Price Competition in Many Lines 


Reference has been made above to 
price competition on several occasions, 
but the entire matter of price promo- 
tion as a weapon in competition at the 
retail level generally has not been men- 


tioned. The prevalence of such a prac- 
tice is too well known for illustrations 
to be necessary, but some of the impli- 
cations of this retail policy are less ap- 
parent. Since retailers on a wide scale 
are engaged in price competition, it is 
logical for them to attempt to force 
greater concessions from their re- 
sources. Supermarket merchandising is 
a case in point. It was only recently 
that a number of suppliers of national 
brands succumbed to pressure on the 
part of supermarket buyers and allowed 
their brands to be sold at less than their 
“suggested”’ price. The week-end ad- 
vertisements of supermarkets provide 
mute evidence of the increase in this 
practice. 

One might logically argue that mar- 
ket conditions would cause manufac- 
turers to allow price reductions to 
resolve a temporary glutted condition 
but this in no way implies that buyers 
for supermarkets do not benefit from 
such conditions. What may tend to 
weaken the relative position of sup- 
pliers of goods to supermarkets, as 
well as to other retail outlets, is a tend- 
ency, at least in the short run, to 
reduce sales promotional activities at 
the point of sale and other ways. Self- 
selection and self-service tend to force 
producers to concentrate largely on the 
package to do the selling job, since 
point-of-sale promotional material is 
not encouraged in retail outlets empha- 
sizing self-selection and_ self-service. 
Should producers supplying limited- 
service retail outlets reduce other sales 
promotional efforts in addition to point- 
of-sale promotion, on the assumption 
that frequent, large-scale “‘special 
deals”’ given retailers reduce producer’s 
margins, it might have far-reaching 
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effects upon the prestige of national 
brands concerned. 


Producers’ Grand Strategy 


What reaction to continued retailer 
pressure for price concessions can be 
expected from manufacturers? Cer- 
tainly many national brand owners will 
continue to expand the use of their na- 
tional advertising to ensure even larger 
presold markets. A large, presold mar- 
ket for products handled by retailers 
would tend to neutralize retailer pres- 
sure for price concessions, for the 
retailer benefits greatly from such a 
favorable situation. This would appear 
to be true especially in the case of goods 
sold on the basis of self-selection or 
self-service. 


More Downstream Integration by 
Manufacturers 


Manufacturers may be expected to 
examine more closely the possibilities 
of more effective use of present sub- 
channels of distribution, both at the 
wholesale and retail levels. For ex- 
ample, Proctor and Gamble, with a 
large distribution system in operation, 
is looking toward the food line as a 
way of expanding its coverage of food 
outlets. Meat packers have asked per- 
mission of the Federal Government to 
allow them to handle certain food lines, 
especially frozen foods. It should come 
as no surprise if other producers, in the 
interest of making more effective use 
of present channels of distribution, ex- 
tend the number of related and non- 
related lines of merchandise. The dis- 
tribution of a wider line of products 
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would tend to increase the relative 
strength and importance of such sup- 
pliers in their negotiations with retail- 
ers, 


New Producer-Retailers 


The ultimate reaction to retailer pres- 
sure for price concessions by manu- 
facturers may be the acquisition or con- 
trol of retail outlets by some producers. 
We already have illustrations of pro- 
ducer integration through the retail 
level, particularly in the specialty goods 
field. Producers with wider lines of 
products may deem it wise to embark 
upon vertical integration. Perhaps re- 
tailers may turn back to specialization 
in the future, a trend predicted by not 
a few authorities. Logically, produc- 
ers could then open retail outlets, with 
a smaller investment in inventory in 
such specialized retail outlets. Capital 
for the purchase or development of re- 
tail outlets would most certainly be 
large in amount. 

There is yet another factor, not re- 
lated to this discussion directly, which 
may bring manufacturers into the re- 
tailing field, at least in certain lines. 
The servicing of a number of types of 
merchandise, in such fields as ap- 
pliances and automobiles, for example, 
has left much to be desired, and the 
greater intricacy of many products will 
intensify the problem. Manufacturers 
have already opened district offices and 
sent factory representatives on periodic 
visits to different areas to offer stop-gap 
service in certain cases but the multi- 
plicity of the problem negates the ef- 
fectiveness of such efforts to a large 
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In Defense of Bigness in Retailing 


GORDON B. CROSS 
Associate Professor of Retailing, 
New York University School of Retailing 


What are the aspects of the American economy that foster the de- 
velopment of big retail enterprises? What is the relationship be- 
tween large volume and small margin? How do price controls and 
high wages fit into the picture? What obsolete equipment and 
obsolete methods of merchandising, accounting, or dealing with 
employees must retailers scrap if they are to progress? 

These and related questions are explored in a thought-provoking 
article by Dr. Cross, a frequent contributor to the JOURNAL OF 
RetaILinG. His article throws down a challenge to the smaller 
retailer to join the ranks of the successful instead of trying to im- 
pede the progress of all by urging restrictive legislation. 


The attack on bigness in business 
goes on and on and even increases in 
intensity as the economy continues to 
expand. Up to now, the big retail com- 
panies have not been attacked very 
vigorously by the supporters of small 
business. This is as it should be be- 
cause there is no large concentration of 
power in the retail field. No company, 
in any line of merchandising, has 
achieved anything like a dominant 
share of the retail sales in the United 
States. Nevertheless, some big retail- 
ers will probably come under the scru- 
tiny of the crusaders if their sales 
volumes continue to grow. 
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A fairly large group of people al- 
ways seems to believe that bigness in 
any kind of business is inherently bad. 
They continue to combat growth, in 
spite of the fact that the economic ex- 
pansion and welfare of the United 
States can be traced almost directly to 
the innovations and improvements in- 
jected into production and distribution 
by our large business concerns. In fact, 
it is safe to assert that the very ex- 
istence of the United States and its 
continued safety depends more upon 
the facilities of the large producers and 
transporters than upon any other fac- 
tor. 
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One way to establish criteria for 
judging the good or evil of bigness is 
to ask what the business policies are 
that have made the American economy 
grow so great and so rapidly. These 
policies are based on certain funda- 
mental beliefs which differentiate 
American business life from that of 
most of the rest of the world. These 
beliefs have been repeated many times 
and have been expressed in many dif- 
ferent ways. Philip D. Reed of the 
General Electric Company summarized 
them as follows: 


1. We, in America, believe in 
large volume and small mar- 
gins—not small volume and 
large margins. 

2. We, in America, believe in 
high wages, high productivity, 
and high purchasing power. 
They must occur together. 

3. We, in America, believe in 
scrapping the obsolete, regard- 
less of its remaining useful life. 

4. We believe in the full use of 
consumer credit. 

5. We believe in more leisure for 
our people through a short and 
highly productive work week. 

6. We believe in competition ver- 
sus the cartel. 


These policies have frequently been 
used to explain the basis of the superi- 
ority of the American economy over 
that of other countries. It may come 
as something of a surprise to see how 
well these criteria explain the superi- 
ority of big retail companies over their 
smaller counterparts. 


Large Volume and Small Margins 


As a case in point, examine the first 
of these beliefs. Every retail institu- 
tion that is gaining an increased share 
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of the market is dedicated to the policy 
of larger volume and higher turnover 
at lower margins. The outstanding re- 
tail successes of this century have been 
made by the mail-order houses, the su- 
permarkets, the clothing chains, and 
the discount houses. Every one of these 
institutions has built its success on the 
principle of selling more and more 
goods at lower prices. Each in its turn 
has been successful by making ever- 
deeper cuts into traditional margins. 
Success has been awarded these types 
of stores by the all-powerful custom- 
ers who always show their apprecia- 
tion to those who bring them goods at 
low prices. 

Now where does bigness or small- 
ness fit into this picture? Nearly all 
retail businesses start small. Those that 
maintain high margins at the expense 
of volume usually stay small, and con- 
tribute relatively little to the growth of 
the American economy. These mer- 
chants are generally found in the fore- 
front of any movement aimed at fixing 
the level of retail prices. 

The larger retailers, on the other 
hand, grow big by promoting volume 
sales at lower margins. It is true that 
some of them, after they achieve big- 
ness, take the attitude that they are 
henceforth entitled to a fixed share of 
the market no matter what they do to 
earn it. The death rate among those 
larger institutions which have adopted 
a high-margin policy has reached stag- 
gering proportions. During the last 
five prosperous years, the rate of fail- 
ure among major stores has been one 
per year in New York City alone. This 
record makes it appear that bigness is 
not dangerous to the economy in that 
those companies that do not subscribe 
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to American economic ideals end up in 
failure. The customers take care of the 
situation in their own way. History 
will show that no large retailer sur- 
vives for long without waging a con- 
tinual war to reduce margins. 


High Wages, Productivity, and Pur- 
chasing Power 


Retailers cannot point with pride to 
a record of high wage payments. They 
have been extremely slow in recogniz- 
ing the stimulating effect of the in- 
creased purchasing power resulting 
from higher wages. After all, it has 
been nearly fifty years since Henry 
Ford introduced this principle into the 
production field. However, it is not 
fair to condemn the low level of retail 
wages without recognizing that any 
increase in wages must be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in produc- 
tivity. Then, too, the problems of pro- 
ductivity in retailing are much more 
complex than they are in the production 
field. 

But the important question here is 
who is doing the best job of increasing 
productivity in retailing. Productivity 
can only mean delivering more goods to 
more consumers at lower cost. There 
can be little doubt but that the big re- 
tailer is doing a better job than the 
small merchant in this respect. By con- 
tinuing to reduce operating costs, the 
large retailer is exerting a downward 
pressure on prices and thus is increas- 
ing the real purchasing power of all 
his customers. 

Now what about the wage situation ? 
Those companies that have succeeded 
in getting increased productivity have 
been among the leaders in rewarding 


their employees. For example, the pay 
of food-store employees, while not high, 
is much improved since the advent of 
the supermarket. The salespeople in 
large stores can earn more than those 
in small stores because they spend more 
time actually selling and less time wait- 
ing for customers to appear. It is cer- 
tainly no coincidence that really large 
retail organizations like Sears and 
Penney are known to be good places in 
which to work. The black eye that has 
been given to retailing by sub-subsist- 
ence salary scales does not originate 
with the truly large retailers. It is more 
likely to be founded on conditions in 
the small shops or among the newly 
successful companies which have not 
had time to appraise the false economy 
represented by the payment of starva- 
tion wages. 

It would be easy to conclude that the 
large retailers are more generous and 
considerate of their employees than 
are the small merchants. Of course, 
this is not true. There is no reason to 
believe that the motives and feelings 
of the small retailer are of anything 
but the highest character. Nevertheless, 
the record will show that he has been 
a leader in opposing increases in the 
minimum wage. He seems to assume 
that retailing is a marginal industry 
which cannot afford anything except 
the cheapest kind of labor. The big 
companies, on the other hand, have 
brought wages productivity along at a 
creditable rate since World War II. 


Scrapping the Obsolete 


The principle of doing away with ob- 
solete plant and equipment, regardless 
of its remaining useful life, is one of 
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the policies that most clearly differenti- 
ates American business practices from 
those of the older countries. In our 
production industries this principle is 
adhered to rigidly. It is all part of the 
emphasis on lower costs of production. 
In distribution, however, there has long 
been a tendency to lag behind in ac- 
cepting this philosophy. In the past 
two decades, however, we have seen 
one form of retailing—the food mer- 
chants—give up their old, obsolete 
stores and establish an entirely new 
kind of selling machine. Other retail- 
ers are now falling into line, with the 
result that a whole new world of re- 
tail establishments has been opened 
for the enticement of the customers of 
today. It would be hard to determine 
just what portion of the booming re- 
tail sales of this year can be traced to 
the renewal of plant facilities. It seems 
certain, however, that the boom has 
been greater because of the existence of 
more efficient selling machines. The 
tendency of customers to shift their 
patronage to newer and more attractive 
stores shows that the power of plant 
rehabilitation or renewal cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

But the policy of scrapping the ob- 
solete goes far beyond the area of 
physical plant and equipment. In re- 
cent years there has been much em- 
phasis also upon new methods, pro- 
cedures, and processes. In many ways 
these new concepts of work organiza- 
tion have been the deciding factors 
between failure and success. The store 
that is still pursuing the methods of its 
founder is often found to be in the 
early stages of decay. 

It does not require much elaboration 
to show which retailers have taken the 
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lead in scrapping the obsolete in plants 
or policies. Large companies establish 
reserves for plant renewal and carry 
on research into new methods of do- 
ing business. Conversely, the ordinary 
small retailers are content to be able to 
hold onto the ways of their fathers 
and grandfathers. In many cases they 
find it economically impossible to make 
changes even when they want to do so. 
Those who do make changes are often 
able to grow larger or avoid being 
eliminated by competitive pressures. 
The point here, however, is that in 
ridding the retail economy of the ob- 
solete, the initiative is rarely taken by 
the small retailer. If he takes a for- 
ward step, it is usually because he has 
been forced to do so by the competi- 
tion of some larger company. 


Consumer Credit 


There is little reason for criticizing 
the retail world for the way in which 
retail credit has been promoted. In- 
deed the tendency has been to criticize 
retailers for making an excessive use 
of credit as a promotional tool. These 
criticisms are not taken too seriously 
by most economists. They realize that 
unless consumer credit is used as widely 
as producer credit, the pipelines of 
trade will become clogged and the eco- 
nomic boom will grind to a halt. 

It is interesting to note that the em- 
phasis with regard to credit has changed 
from credit on consumption goods to 
credit on durable goods during the 
course of this century. In the earlier 
years, credit was practiced by the small 
grocery or general store in which the 
owner extended credit for food and 
household consumables on a weekly 
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basis. At that time the purchaser of 
a major item of equipment usually 
found it necessary to pay cash for his 
merchandise. Today we find the food 
shopper expecting to pay cash at a 
check-out stand while the purchaser of 
a refrigerator or stove frequently 
chooses to use a time-payment plan. 
This change-about is considered to be 
very healthy for continuing economic 
development. An element of forced 
saving results when consumers go be- 
yond their immediate purchasing power, 
so that the average consumer accumu- 
lates far more durable goods than he 
could have if spot cash were required. 
Large retailers have been primarily 
responsible for this change in credit 
emphasis. One of the blackest chapters 
in retailing resulted from the tech- 
nique of keeping the poorer class of 
customers constantly in debt to the 
storekeeper for essential food and 
clothing. By selling all such consuma- 
bles on credit it is possible to have 
a customer approach the status of 
economic slavery, since he is always de- 
pendent upon the merchant for con- 
tinued credit, and therefore at his 
mercy with respect to prices. Happily 
there have been few instances of such 
practice among the large companies. 
They prefer to achieve their success 
by following vigorous competitive prac- 
tices in merchandising and pricing. 


More Leisure for the People 


Retailing is only now reaching the 
stage where it can begin to be proud 
of its record of progress toward pro- 
viding more leisure for employees in 
the field. Even now, there is little full 
acceptance of the leisure idea by re- 


tail management people. Many of them 
act as if they have had the shorter work 
week forced upon them by some kind 
of nefarious government agency, which 
—to hear them talk—you would think 
was composed of communists and fel- 
low travelers. Executive trainees are 
still hired for a supposedly forty-hour 
week, but are greeted by discussions 
with management representatives in 
which they are told what they will be 
expected to do if they really want to 
get ahead. In a store where the founder 
is still active, he sometimes expects 
everyone to work as long hours as he 
did when he was building his empire. 

As bad as the situation may be, it is 
usually better with the truly big com- 
panies than with the smaller retailers. 
Small-store employees often work 
longer hours and more days per week 
and, in addition, are expected to put 
in much unscheduled time. All this in 
spite of the fact that there is often 
little advancement possible for the em- 
ployee of a small store. In these small 
stores much time is lost in waiting for 
customers to appear, with the result 
that it is virtually impossible to achieve 
a highly productive work week. In the 
opinion of this writer, there is no 
greater economic waste in this country 
than that engendered by small-store 
merchants and their employees who 
spend most of their life killing time 
between customers. The amount of 
wasted man power which results from 
this condition must add up to a colossal 
figure. 


Competition Versus the Cartel 


In America we pride ourselves on 
the nonexistence of cartels in our econ- 
(Continued on page 162) 
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Retail Trade in 1956 


T. D. ELLSWORTH, DOLORES BENJAMIN, AND HERMAN RADOLF 


Director and Research Assistant, Research and Publications Division, 
New York University School of Retailing 


and 


Associate Editor, Journat or Retaiine 


Grocery chains outdistanced seven 
other types of retailers in sales and 
profits gains during 1956. They added 
13.1 per cent in dollar volume and 30.9 
per cent in dollar profits, thereby 
widening their net after taxes from 1.1 
to 1.3 per cent of sales. 

Of the eight categories of retail 
firms for which figures are compiled in 
the annual New York University 
School of Retailing study, only the 
grocery grouping was able to improve 
profits more than sales. This suggests 
that the expansion of supermarkets 
into higher margin nonfood lines may 
have begun to achieve the desired re- 
sult. It also raises the question of what 
part of the grocery chain sales and 
profit improvement during 1956 may 
have stemmed from business taken 
away from other types of retailing 
rather than from growth of the market. 

Among the seven other groups 
studied, only two, department and 
specialty stores and the miscellaneous 
category, held on to their profit per dol- 
lar of sales in 1956 compared to 1955. 
The five others all showed shrinking 
margins despite dollar volume gains. 

The 123 retail firms included in the 
study recorded $22 billion in 1956 sales. 
This is 11.5 per cent of the $191 bil- 
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lion in sales reported for all retailing 
during the year by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Prices and Dollar Volume Rise 


As a group these retailers achieved 
7.8 per cent sales rise and 6.1 per cent 
dollar profits increase from their 1956 
operations. Their sales improvement 
far outdistanced the 3 per cent rise 
reported for all retailing by the De- 
partment of Commerce. This would 
seem to indicate that the bigger, pub- 
licly owned companies may have in- 
creased their share of the retail market 
during 1956 at the expense of their 
smaller competitors. 

No doubt, physical expansion ac- 
counted for some part of the 1956 sales 
increases among the stores studied. 
Since 1956 retail prices were about one 
and a half per cent higher than those 
of 1955, the gain in physical volume 
fell short of the dollar improvement. 


Consumer Market Expanding 


Retailers operated in 1956 in an ex- 
panding market in which consumers 
had 6 per cent more money to spend 
than the year before. Retailing as a 
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whole, however, obtained a smaller por- 
tion of this spendable income, only 67 
per cent compared to 69 per cent in 
1955. 

Durable goods (mainly automobiles ) 
accounted for practically all of this de- 
cline. Nondurable goods retailers held 
on to their share of consumer disposa- 
ble income in 1956, as they have for the 
past four years. 


Competition and Costs Tighten 
Margins 

Failure of profits to keep pace with 
sales among the nongrocery retailers 
may well reflect the two-way squeeze 
on margins resulting from intensifying 
competition and higher costs. 

Discounters, of course, have put 
pressure on other retailers to lower 
mark-ups in order to retain volume. 
Decentralization of urban populations 
to suburbs may also make it necessary 
for retailers to offer more attractive 
values in downtown locations. 

Higher expenses probably stem from 
the need to promote more aggressively, 
the costs of expansion into suburbia, 
and rising wage rates. 


Summary of Operating Experiences 
by Group 


Department and Specialty Stores. 
Sales in this category rose 6.5 per cent 
and dollar profits increased by 6.3 per 
cent while profit per cent to sales (after 
taxes) remained unchanged. However, 
only 32 per cent of the individual 
stores studied improved percentage 
profits (after taxes), although 60 per 


cent reported higher dollar profits. The 
department and specialty store group 
ranked fourth in percentage profits to 
sales (2.9 per cent). However, a num- 
ber of individual companies reported 
results ranking with the best obtained 
among the other groups. 

Mail Order. Although this group 
had the highest profit ratio after taxes 
(4.3 per cent) it did not do as well as 
in 1955 when the after-tax profit 
amounted to 4.4 per cent of sales. How- 
ever, only five companies make up the 
mail order group, with the result that 
the performance of one, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, which made 4.6 
per cent on sales (4.8 per cent in 1955) 
heavily weights the group average. 
Mail order sales gained 6.5 per cent in 
1956, or somewhat less than the gain 
for all stores studied. 

Apparel Chains. The chains com- 
prising this group ranked next to last 
in net profit per cent to sales, 2.2 per 
cent, down from 2.3 per cent the pre- 
vious year. Generally, the spread 
among the individual companies was 
not as great as in some other groups, 
although Mangel Stores Corporation 
with 3.8 per cent after taxes (up from 
3.7 per cent the previous year) did con- 
siderably better than the group average. 
Apparel chain sales improved by 6.5 
per cent. 

Grocery Chains. Despite the big im- 
provement in sales and profits for this 
group, the net after taxes for the eleven 
chains studied continued to be the low- 
est among all the categories. However, 
low margins have always characterized 
the food business. 

Drug Chains. A 6.6 per cent sales 
gain failed to improve profit margins 
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which fell from 2.5 to 2.4 per cent of 
sales. 

Significantly, four out of the seven 
companies examined had better profit 
ratios. Here again, the experience of 
one company heavily weighted the re- 
sults. But the firm, Cunningham Drug 
Stores, Inc., which had the biggest de- 
cline in profit ratio between 1955 and 
1956 also had the best profit ratio in 
both years. 

Shoe Chains. None of the five shoe 
chains improved their profit ratios in 
1956 although the group turned in a 7 
per cent sales gain. Nevertheless, the 
shoe chains with 3.3 per cent of sales 
(down from 3.6 per cent) maintained 
their position as the third most profit- 
able group. Melville Shoe Corporation, 
biggest of the companies in the cate- 


gory, greatly influenced the perform- 
ance of the group as a whole. 

Variety Chains. Only one of the 
smaller among the thirteeen variety 
chains in the study did better with 
profits in 1956 than in 1955. The 
group’s sales increase (4.5 per cent) 
was the second smallest among all the 
groups. Still, the variety chains with 
3.6 per cent of sales, net after taxes 
(down from 3.8 per cent), held their 
place as the second most profitable 
group. 

Miscellaneous. The stores in this 
grouping did as well in 1956 as in 1955 
(on the average), although some of the 
individual companies showed some 
wide swings. Profits amounted to 2.8 
per cent of sales on a 4.2 per cent 
greater volume than in 1955. 

Details of the study follow: 


TABLE I 


Changes in Dollar Sales of 123 Major United States Retail Firms, 
from 1955 to 1956, Summarized by Type of Store 


Number 

of Stores 

Type of Store Reported 
Department and specialty............ 63 
7 
5 
13 


Fall 1957 


Sales (Add 000) Change 
rom 
1956 1955 1955 
$ 360,304 $ 337,851 6.5% 
6,983,063 6,554,397 6.5 
517,040 485,163 6.6 
6,115,288 5,409,118 13.1 
4,851,902 4,552,525 6.5 
304,695 284,899 70 
2,537,060 2,428,094 4.5 
550,118 529,163 42 
$22,219,470 $20,581,210 78 
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TABLE II 


Changes in Dollar Profits of 123 Major United States Retail Firms, 
from 1955 to 1956, Summarized by Type of Store 


Before Taxes After Taxes 


(Add 000) Change (Add 000) Change 
from r A rom 
Type of Store 1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
$ 12,955 $ 12,881 0.8% $ 7,791 $ 7,864 —0.9% 
Department and specialty.... 413,129 400,763 3.3 203,184 191,462 6.3 
ap 27,317 26,930 1.5 12,356 11,865 4.2 
173,748 133,161 30.8 80,989 61,910 30.9 
430,682 419,428 2.9 206,936 200,888 3.0 
19,803 19,409 2.1 10,217 10,383 —1.9 
Miscellaneous ............. 31,571 30,775 2.6 15,239 14,420 5.6 
$1,275,541 $1,212,094 5.2 $627,802 $591,633 6.1 
TABLE III 
Changes in Profits as Percentages of Sales of 123 Major 
United States Retail Firms, from 1955 to 1956, 
Summarized by Type of Store 
Before Taxes Change After Taxes Change 
from from 
Type of Store 1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
cs 3.6% 3.8% —5.3% 2.2% 2.3% —4.3% 
Department and specialty...... 5.9 6.1 —3.3 2.9 2.9 0.0 
2.8 2.3 21.7 1.3 14 18.2 
6.5 6.8 —4.4 3.3 3.6 —8.3 
TABLE IV 
Percentages of 123 Major United States Retail Firms Showing 
Increases in Sales and Profits, from 1955 to 1956, 
Summarized by Type of Store 
Dollar Profits Percentage Profits 
Dollar Before After Before After 
Type of Store Sales Taxes Taxes Taxes Taxes 
oe ee 75% 75% 75% 38% 50% 
Department and specialty ............. 81 56 60 33 32 
50 67 50 42 
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Apparel Chains 
Howard Stores Corporation......... 
Lerner Stores Corporation.......... 
Mangel Stores Corporation.......... 
National Shirt Shop, Delaware...... 
Virginia Dare Stores Corporation.... 


Department and Specialty Stores 
Allied Stores Corporation........... 
Arnold Constable and Company...... 
Associated Dry Goods.............. 
L. S. Ayres and Company........... 
Broadway Hale Stores, Inc.......... 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company.... 
City Specialty Stores, Inc........... 
City Stores Company............... 
Consolidated Dry Goods Company... 
Crowley Milner an Company....... 
Daniels and Fisher Stores Company. . 
Emporium Capwell Company........ 
Federated Department Stores....... 
Forbes and Wallace, Inc............. 
Gimbel Brothers, 
Goldblatt Brothers, Inc.............. 
Halle Brothers Company............ 
The Hecht Company................ 
Joseph Horne Company............. 
Hoving Corporation ................ 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc.... 
J. B. Ivey and Company............. 


* Includes credit. 


Fall 1957 


TABLE V 


Retail Trade in 1955-1956 
Sales and Profits of 123 Major United States Retail Stores for 
1955 and 1956 Compared by Type of Store 


Profits as Per Cent of Sales 


Sales 
(Add 000) 

“1956 1955 
$ 13,598 $ 12,357 
30,499 30,958 
68,187 64,569 
170,653 161,090 
12,309 12,885 
33,178 28,916 
21,499 20,439 
10,381 6,637 


30,349 


137,360 
138,311 


272,119 
11,096 
24,416 

9,734 
73,187 
8,660 
91,147 
45,596 

601,492 
13,264 

350,898 

110,452 


29,038 


42,175 
537,722 
12,781 
325,025 
106,640 
49,836 
113,245 
50,469 
60,235 
31,623 
66,359 
21,608 
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‘Before Taxes After Taxes. 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
2.6% 2.6% 18% 1.7% 
25° 
5.8 5.8 30 
24 3.1 1.5 1.9 
19 3.5 1.0 1.7 
60 56 3B 
47 49 32 34 
i7 
36 663.8 22. 23 
4.6% 5.0% 2.3% 24% 
63 63 3.0 3.0 
5.1 5.8 24 28 
10.7 10.7 47 47 
16 —3.3 08 —3.3 
94 90 4.5* 41* 
25° 1.1 1.3 
1.1 0.9 os 
6.3 3.0 6.2 1.6 
27 47 is 623 
a2" 
1.5 2.6 0.9 1.3 
—08 —10 —0.5* —0.6* 
33. «45 is” 23 
40 81 17 49 
96 10.1 4.6 5.1 
3.1 2.3 1.5 1.1 
82 8.6 3.9 864.1 
42 51 25 26 
4.5 4.2 an 
1.2 18 08 09 
49 49 24 2.6* 
5.5 65 as 06 
7.4 6.1 36 3.0 
48 3.9 2.1 1.7 
68 69 34 
32 3.6 18 20 
98 10.1 45 46 


$ 615,773 $ 581,901 
223,736 189,864 
50,176 47,006 
40,134 38,071 
25,061 24,707 
112,095 
129,453 
97,192 87,511 
14,967 14,943 
46,296 42,519 
251,882 
10,676 
26,736 
9.814 
70,714 
8,753 
| 79,843 
50,766 
j 108,498 
53,268 
64,793 
33,893 
| 67,185 
22,268 


| 
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TABLE V—Continued 


Sales 
(Add 000) 

Department and Specialty Stores—Continued “1956 1955 
Kobacker Stores, Inc............... $ 34,228 $ 33,846 
54,847 * 36,292 
R. H. Macy and Company, Inc...... 398,260 ¢ 376,422 
Mandel Brothers 31,506 31,550 
Marshall Field and Company........ 211,004 201,257 
May Department Stores Company,Inc. 521,444 494,366 
Meir and Frank Company........... 50,046 47,607 
Mercantile Stores Company, Inc..... 148,773 138,786 
Miller and Rhoads, Inc.............. 30,316 28,852 
National Department Stores......... 47,195 65,203 
Neiman-Marcus 36,435 33,170 
Penn Traffic Company.............. 11,069 10,512 
J. C. Penney Company.............. 1,291,867 1,220,085 
78,693 73,845 
Rike-Kumler Company ............. 48,755 45,237 
Roos Brothers, Inc. ...............- 13,742 13,483 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc.......... 10,746 
Ed Schuster and Company.......... 48,993 43,363 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney ....... 59,379 59,960 
Sibley, Lindsay, and Curr Company. . 30,678 28,466 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Company...... 60,345 55,843 
Thalimer Brothers, Inc.............. 33,387 32,264 
Walker-Scott Corporation .......... 9,707 9,005 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. .............. 55,985 58,266 
Raphael Weill and Company........ 20,348 19,906 
Western Department Stores......... 37,727. 34,797 
The White House.................. 20,348 19,906 
Woodward and Lothrop, Inc........ 53,9844 49,230 
Younker Brothers .................: 41,695 50,452 

Drug Chains 

Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc....... $ 45,539 $ 42,573 
People’s Drug Company............. 61,880 57,570 
Reed Drug Company............... 2,203 2,243 
Rexall Drug Company.............. 155,633 153,465 
Sommers Drug Stores Company..... 7,063 6,815 
Sun Ray Drug Company............ 32,439 29,762 
Walgreen Company ................ 212,283 192,735 


* Fiscal year ended September 29, 1956. 
t Fiscal year ended July 28, 1956. 


Profits as Per Cent of Sales 


‘Before Taxes After Taxes 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
47% 2.490 24% 
57 65 28 3.3 
2.4 1.6 12 08 
3.0 3.3 16 15 
—0.6 —1.1 0.6¢ O1¢ 
$6 
82 79 40 39 
61 6.3 26 29 
50 58 27 
7.2 80 36 8637 
—5.0 —1.2 —0.01 —1.9 
34 83.9 is 
10.2 102 50 865.0 
75 8.0 
75 36 
73 «66.1 3.2 28 
37.60 
2.7 3.3 1.4 1.6 
—0.2 —1.1 —11 —1.1 
3.2 40 
3.9 48 ai 
5.6 60 27 29 
a3. $2 17 26 
4.1 3.5 20 18 
22 2.0 1.1 1.0 
18 1.9 12 09 
72 72 35 3.4 
143 141 24 25 
79 71 36 32 
75 7.3 3.3 47 
32 3.0 16 #15 
59 61 29 29 
7.1% 8.3% 3.4% 41% 
5.2 54 25 26 
09 08 
64 64 29 27 
4.1 3.9 18 17 
28 2.9 19 14 
46 49 19 21 
| 24 2.5 


t Includes other income. 
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TABLE V—Continued 


Sales 
(Add 000) 
Grocery Chains “1956 1955 
H. C. Bohack Company, Inc........ $ 141,768 $ 140,236 
423,040 380,009 
Food Fair Stores, Inc............... 475,198 410,053 
Grand Union Company............. 374,155 283,003 
Jewell Tea Company................ 334,755 300,375 
Kroger 1,492,552 1,219,475 
National Tea Company.............. 617,636 575,585 
Safeway Stores, 1,989,305 1,932,243 
Thorofare Markets 90,163 81,660 
Mail Order 
$ 102,372 $ 97,352 
Montgomery Ward and Company, Inc. 1,045,767 969,947 
Sears, Roebuck and Company....... 3,555,684 3,306,826 
$4,851,902 $4,552,525 
Shoe Chains 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation........ $ 72,221 $ 68,252 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc......... 91,140 87,204 
Melville Shoe Corporation.......... 126,124 114,496 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company.......... 15,210 14,947 
Variety Chains 
M. H. Fishman Company, Inc...... $ 15,484 $ 14,870 
H. L. Green Stores Company, Inc.... 112,525. 111,725 
S. H. Kress and Company.......... 167,636 167,896 
McCrory Stores Corporation........ 113,116 109,705 
McLellan Stores Corporation........ 61,859 61,408 
G. C. Murphy Company............. 204,829 196,423 
Neisner Brothers, Inc............... 69,175 68,829 
J. J. Newberry Company............ 203,463 190,690 
Rose’s 5, 10, and 25 Cent Stores..... 28,435 25,344 
806,001 767,779 


* Includes credit. 
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Profits as Per Cent of Sales 


‘Before Taxes After Taxes 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
28% 3.0% 1.4% 16% 
28 3.0 1.3 1.4 
3.4 3.7 1.8 18 
3.5 4.5 1.7 2.2* 
29 2.6 1.4 1.3 
3.2 3.2 1.7 1.5 
2.4 2.3 1.1 1.2 
3.6 3.6 18 1.7 
2.6 2.6 1.1 1.3 
3.0 1.4 1.3 0.7 
39 38 1.8 18 
28 1.3 1.1 
3.4% 28% 16% 1.5% 
7.0 7.3 3.4 3.7 
10.9 11.7 4.6 $2 
96 10.1 4.6 48 
6.1 6.8 3.0 3.3 
89 9.2 43 4.4 
2.6% 2.9% 14% 1.5% 
58 5.8 29 2.9 
94 10.0 48 5.6 
5.6 6.7 2.7 3.1 
6.5 68 33 3.6 
6.2% 6.6% 3.2% 3.2% 
49 5.8 2.3 2.8 
5.9 6.2 3.1 3.3 
78 7.6 39 3.9 
10.1 16.9 49 5.4 
6.3 6.3 3.0 3.0 
49 5.7 2.4 2.9 
8.7 9.1 4.3 43 
28 4.0 1.3 1.9 
5.4 6.2 2.6 3.1 
8.1 8.1 5 3.7 
6.3 7.7 43 4S 
55 4.6 30 8 2.6 
6.5 7.0 3.6 3.8 
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TABLE V—Continued 


Profits as Per Cent of Sales 


(Aad 000) ‘Before Taxes After Taxes 
Miscellaneous 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Barker Brothers, Inc.............++. $ 42,673 $ 33,626 6.5% 64% 2.7% 28% 

Black, Starr and Gorham, Inc........ 4,122 3,668 6.1 53 3A 2.9 

18,786 18,109 63 5.4 35 

Federal Bake Shops, Inc............ 7,225 7,150 5.4 6.2 28 3.7 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. .............. 101,130 104,163 58 5.7 4.1 3.2 
er eee 17,251 17,024 48 29 2.5 1.7 
Reliable Stores Corporation......... 27,116 27,626 78 97 4.1 5.7 
Frank G. Shattuck Company........ 51,600 48,272 22 34 

Spear and Company................ 18,362 23,549 —46 —24 —46 —2.4 

Sterchi Brothers Stores, Inc......... 18,852 18,383 11.6 11.6 57 5.7 

Western Auto Supply Company..... 210,288 197,736 6.0 5.8 24.25 
White Auto Stores, Inc............. 32,713 29,857 9.7 10.7 40 43 j 
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The Honor Roll in Retailing at 
New York University 


A Roster of America’s Retailing Leaders 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 
Dean, New York University School of Retailing 


For more than thirty years the New 
York University School of Retailing 
has been honoring leaders in retailing 
from all parts of the country by con- 
ferring upon them honorary member- 
ship in the Alpha Chapter of the Eta 
Mu Pi Fraternity, the only fraternity 
of its kind in the field of retailing. 
Founded in 1922 in the New York 
University School of Retailing, Eta 
Mu Pi has grown into a national or- 
ganization. 
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In keeping with the high standards 
to which it has adhered since its estab- 
lishment, the Alpha Chapter grants 
honorary membership only to those 
who have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the ethics, the science, and the 
practice of retailing. 

When it awards honorary member- 
ships to men and women of outstanding 
accomplishment in retailing, the Alpha 
Chapter presents to the recipients writ- 
ten citations that summarize some of 
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the major facts about their achieve- 
ments. In the belief that the careers 
of these distinguished merchants will 
prove interesting and inspiring to its 
readers, the JOURNAL OF RETAILING 
publishes one or more of these citations 
in each issue. The purpose ts twofold: 
(1) to call well-deserved, wider atten- 
tion to the attainments of some of the 
foremost business leaders of our day, 
and (2) to provide a cumulative source 
of information about retailers for 
reference purposes. 

Chosen for recognition in this. issue 
is: 


Dorothy Shaver 


Universally acknowledged as one of 
the most imaginative and resourceful 
business leaders of our time and as- 
suredly the “first lady” of retailing in 
America, Dorothy Shaver has made 
her pioneering influence felt in this and 
other lands. 

Native of the small town of Center 
Point, Arkansas, population 162, she 
ventured to the big city of New York, 
population 7,891,957, by way of Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, and Chicago, IIli- 
nois, where she was educated at the 
University of Arkansas and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago respectively. Soon 
after her arrival in New York City, 
she embarked upon a career which has 
been an inspiration and an example for 
women everywhere. Joining Lord & 
Taylor as head of the comparison de- 
partment in 1924, she moved steadily 
upward through increasingly responsi- 
ble positions until she reached the 
presidency in 1946, the first woman 
ever to head such a large retailing 
enterprise. 


In everything Dorothy Shaver has 
undertaken, she has blazed new trails. 
With well-defined purpose, she has 
made many precedent-setting moves to 
win for Lord & Taylor a reputation for 
dynamic progressiveness. She estab- 
lished the first bureau of stylists, dedi- 
cated to the improvement of fashion 
design; she discovered and sponsored 
scores of gifted but little known Ameri- 
can designers ; she applied the dramatic 
techniques and the showmanship of the 
theater to window and interior dis- 
plays; she instituted new departments 
in her store to fill the requirements of 
often-overlooked groups of customers ; 
she introduced innovations in branch- 
store architecture and location ; and she 
originated the Lord & Taylor Award 
for creative achievements. 

While devoting her singular talents 
primarily to developing a store, the 
name of which is a symbol of good 
taste throughout the world, Miss 
Shaver has participated constructively 
in countless community affairs. As of- 
ficer, director, and trustee of numerous 
professional, educational, philanthropic, 
and civic organizations, she has initi- 
ated and supported many worth-while 
projects of local, national, and inter- 
national scope. In recognition of these 
and other services and achievements, 
she has been awarded honorary doc- 
torates by five educational institutions, 
including New York University; has 
been decorated by two foreign govern- 
ments, France and Italy; and has re- 
ceived countless tokens of approbation 
and appreciation from public and pri- 
vate bodies that have had the benefit 
of her advice and her assistance. 


(Continued on page 162) 


Retail Operating Ratios 


This section continues a special service for retailers, which appears 
each year in the fall and winter issues of the JouURNAL OF RETAIL- 
ING. The purpose is to inform retailers about sources and contents 
of analysis ratio reports made available to the trade through various 
channels. In order to make the service as complete as possible, we 
should appreciate receiving additional reports from any organiza- 
tions publishing them, as cell as information from retailers about 
the availability of any reports not mentioned here. 


Cost of Doing Business, A Survey of 
Family Clothing Stores, Operat- 
ing Results in 1956, by Elmer T. 
Silversten. New York: Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., 1957, 4 pages. 
No charge. 


A rise in total expense of 1.2 per cent in 
family clothing stores was not met by gross 
margin, which increased only 0.5 per cent in 
1956. A comparison of the profit-before-tax 
ratio for 1956 to 1951 (the last year this line 
of business was surveyed) shows a drop of 
0.7 per cent. Dollar earnings increased, how- 
ever, from $9,139 in 1951 to $10,598 in 1956. 
Sales advanced by more than $10,000. 

The survey contains tables of operating re- 
sults by shopping area, sales volume, type of 
credit policy, form of ownership, and other 
groupings. With these breakdowns owners 
will be able to apply their results to those of 
similar businesses. No chains were used in 
the sample. 


Departmental Merchandising and Op- 
erating Results of 1956, by Sam 
Flanel. New York: Controllers’ 
Congress, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 1957, xxv plus 
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303 pages. $9.50 to members, 
$14.50 to nonretailers, $22.50 to 
nonmember retailers. 

Higher sales and slightly larger gross mar- 
gins failed to overcome the increasing ex- 
pense rates in department stores during 1956, 
with the result that operating profits dipped 
slightly. 

This finding appears in the 1956 study of 
departmental merchandising and operating 
results published by the Controllers’ Congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. Other income in department stores, 
however, showed sufficient improvement to 
increase the final net profit both before and 
after taxes. 

In 1956 compared to 1955 department-store 
sales gained 4.9 per cent, gross margin rose 
from 36.3 to 36.4 per cent, total expense went 
from 33.55 to 33.75 per cent, net profit from 
merchandise operations dipped from 2.75 per 
cent, net profit from merchandise operations 
dipped from 2.75 to 2.65 per cent net. Other 
income went up from 3.05 to 3.4 per cent, and 
net gain after federal income taxes rose from 
2.85 to 3.1 per cent of sales. 

Specialty stores improved their gross mar- 
gins a little, and despite the expense rise were 
able to hold enough of the gain to end up 
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with a better profit ratio in 1956 than in 
1955. 

The study shows the following compari- 
sons in specialty-store performance between 
1956 and 1955: sales rose 3.5 per cent, gross 
margin improved from 38.4 to 38.6 per cent, 
total expense increased from 37.3 to 37.45 
per cent, net profit from merchandising 
operations edged up from 1.1 to 1.15 per 
cent, net other income held steady at 2.1 
per cent, and net gain after federal income 
taxes went from 1.55 to 1.6 per cent of sales. 


Facts in Grocery Distribution, 24th 
Annual Survey (1956 edition). 
New York: Progressive Grocer, 
1957, 25 pages. No charge. 

This nationwide survey revealed big gains 
by supermarkets, bringing a 7.8 per cent in- 
crease in United States grocery-store sales. 
Other significant findings were: 

1. Supermarkets captured 62 per cent of 

total sales. 

2. Nonstamp supermarkets outgained 

stamp users. 

3. Net profits lagged behind sales gains. 

4. Voluntary and co-operative retailers 

won a larger share of total sales. 

5. A major competitive battle seemed to be 

shaping up in the supermarket ranks. 

The year 1956 proved to be a mixed one 
for the nation’s food stores. Sales reached 
a new high of $42.5 billion, an increase of 
7.8 per cent over 1955, but net profits failed 
to keep pace with the gain in sales. Many 
stores, burdened with the heavy expense re- 
quired by stamp plans and other promotions, 
failed to match their 1955 earnings. 

Chain-store sales, bolstered by mergers that 
switched some 600 stores from independent 
to chain classification, increased 8.7 per cent, 
reaching a total of $15.5 billion. Independent 
store sales increased 7.3 per cent and rose to 
$27 billion, resulting in a 37 per cent chain 
and 63 per cent independent division of total 
United States grocery-store sales in 1956. 

There has been no sharp change in the 
share of sales achieved by independents as 
compared to those achieved by chains in the 
post-World War II period. Independents, 
thanks to the new efficiency of their whole- 
saler suppliers, no longer seem to suffer a dis- 


advantage in buying. It would seem likely 
from the current findings that this balance of 
power will continue. Furthermore, chains 
seem to be learning a lot from chains, and 
chains from independents, about effective 
methods of doing business. 


Music Stores Cost of Doing Business 
and Departmental Report, 1956 
edition. New York: E. H. Scull 
& Company for National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants, Inc., 
1957, 40 pages. 


Although the typical music store earned 
5.3 per cent of sales before taxes, nearly one 
quarter of those surveyed reported a pretax 
profit in excess of 10 per cent. This finding 
appears in a report prepared for the National 
Association of Music Merchants, Inc., by 
E. H. Scull and Company, retail manage- 
ment consultants. It is based on data sup- 
plied by 108 of the association’s member 
stores. 

These profits were achieved, however, 
largely as a result of other income credits 
which amounted to 4.3 per cent of sales as 
against a typical operating profit of 2.7 per 
cent. Chief contributors to other income 
were discounts, carrying charges, and rentals. 

Just as a significant portion of the report- 
ing stores attained a better than typical 
profit, so did many of them operate at less 
than the typical 36.1 per cent expense rate. 
Says the report: “The effect of high operat- 
ing expenses on profits is clearly indicated 
by the fact that of 24 members at or above 
the 40.0 high of the middle range (per cent 
expense rate) sixteen reported an operating 
loss and only four showed an operating 
profit in excess of one per cent.” 

Gross margins in the reporting stores 
ranged from 35.1 to 40.7 per cent of sales, 
with the typical performance falling at 38.7 
per cent. 


1956 Furniture Store Operating Ex- 
periences (24th annual report). 
Chicago: National Retail Furni- 
ture Association, 1957, 32 pages. 
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Free, exclusive to N.R.F.A. mem- 
bers. 


In 1956 the typical furniture store, whether 
large, medium, or small, experienced a de- 
cline in its net profit as a percentage of net 
sales. Both large- and medium-size stores 
typically showed some improvement in their 
gross margin rates in 1956 as contrasted to 
a decline in gross margin percentage for the 
average small store. The typical operating 
expense rate was higher in all three store- 
size groups. 

Large stores (over $350,000) showed the 
best sales volume performance in 1956, with 
an average increase of 5.5 per cent over 1955, 
compared to increases less than 1 per cent 
for small stores and 1.65 per cent for the 
medium-size group. Within each size group, 
however, there were marked differences in 
the sales volume changes of individual stores. 
For example, in the large-size store group 
the middle half of the reporting stores ranged 
from a decrease of almost 3 per cent in sales 
to an increase of 10 per cent over 1955. 


1956 Retail Hardware Survey. Re- 
printed from Hardware Retailer, 
July 1957. Indianapolis: National 
Retail Hardware Association, 
1957, 4 pages. No charge listed. 


The year 1955 saw sales volume improve- 
ment for the average retail hardware store; 
this was reversed in 1956, and average sales 
were off by over $2,000. Expenses in gen- 
eral were up, as was margin; profit dropped 
by 0.4 per cent. Although payroll advanced 
by 0.7 per cent, the average salesperson 
showed increased sales figures. Turnover 
slowed from 2.15 to 2.10 per cent. 

This report is comprised of national figures 
submitted by 1,020 retail hardware stores. 
The tables cover various classes of operations. 
One breakdown that should be useful is that 
of volume groups within different sized popu- 
lation centers. For instance, a store doing 
over $200,000 annually in a town of under 
5,000 population can compare its results to 
a similar store. A store doing the same vol- 
ume but in a city of over 50,000 population 
also will find comparable figures. 
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Operating Results of Floor Coverings . 
Specialty Stores for 1956, Second 
Annual Survey. Published as a 
supplement to the July 1, 1957, 
issue of Home Furnishings Daily. 
New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, 1957, 24 pages. Free. 


The average floor-coverings retail store 
exceeded its 1955 sales figures by 5.5 per cent. 
However, in all but two of the ranges cover- 
ing all divisional breakdowns (geographical, 
sales, type of merchandise handled), the 
lower-end figures were off from the previous 
year. The average sales change was lower 
only in the central Federal Reserve District. 

Average gross margin for all stores was 
up by 2.9 per cent, but this did not keep pace 
with total expenses which rose 3.2 per cent. 
Most of this expense increase centered 
around payroll and’ workroom and installa- 
tion costs. The average profit ratio was re- 
duced by 1.7 per cent. 

Contrary to tradition, the profit ratio for 
smaller stores (annual sales under $100,000) 
was proportionately ahead of that for the 
larger companies—3.3 per cent compared to 
1.8 per cent (volume of $100,000 to $199,999) 
and 0.4 per cent (volume of $200,000 and 
over). An average gross margin of 40.9 per 
cent was also the highest for this group, al- 
though the largest volume group was only 
slightly below that figure, with 40.5 per cent. 
Expenses rose with volume, with the largest 
stores spending the most operating expense 
dollars—$38.70 for every $100 of sales. 

This report contains an analysis of the 
data by Dr. T. D. Ellsworth, director of the 
survey, and an interpretation of its signifi- 
cance by Kenneth Bache, floor coverings 
editor of Home Furnishings Daily. A new 
ratio appears this year that provides manage- 
ment with a measure of how efficiently it 
handled a large part of its operating capital. 
This “efficiency index” is computed by relat- 
ing operating profit dollars and average num- 
ber of dollars invested in inventory. It en- 
ables a store operator to compute how many 
operating profit dollars were produced for 
each dollar invested in inventory. 

This study was prepared for Fairchild 
Publications by the Research Division of the 
New York University School of Retailing. 
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Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1956, by 
Malcolm P. McNair. Bureau of 
Business Research Bulletin 149. 
Boston: Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1957, vii plus 73 
pages. $5.00. 


Department stores in the Harvard sample 
recorded a 1956 sales gain of nearly 5 per 
cent in owned departments. In spite of this 
healthy sales advance, these companies were 
faced with a somewhat higher expense ratio 
than in 1955—33.75 per cent—but with only a 
fractionally higher gross margin of 36.4 per 
cent. Pretax operating profits dipped to 
2.65 per cent; but, aided by other income, 
the gain after taxes rose to 3.1 per cent. 

All specialty store volume groups im- 
proved their sales figures in 1956. Advances 
were most marked at the $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000 level (the middle-volume group in the 
survey). As with the department stores, 
gross margin was a shade higher—38.6 per 
cent against 38.4 per cent in 1955. Total 
expense was almost unchanged. After-tax 
earnings of 1.4 and 1.7 per cent for the groups 
of stores above $1,000,000 sales were almost 
identical with the 1955 ratios. Taxes and 
after-taxes earnings of the smaller privately 
owned stores are not comparable with those 
of the larger incorporated companies and are 
not given. 

Three hundred twenty-five department- 
store companies and 82 departmentized spe- 
cialty stores form the basis for this survey, 
thirty-seventh in the series. Standard Ex- 
pense Center Accounting classification is 
used for the second time, confined principally 
to payroll figures in this report. More com- 
plete expense center detail will be issued in 
a supplement. 

Sections II (payroll expense center data), 
III (productivity comparisons), and V (gen- 
eral operating results for all volume groups 
of department and specialty stores) present 
range as well as common figures. This will 
show executives more closely where their 
figures fall in the scale above or below the 
average experience. 


Professor McNair is Lincoln Filene Pro- 
fessor of Retailing at Harvard University. 


Operating Results of Limited Price 
Variety Chains in 1956, by Walter 
J. Salmon. Boston: Division of 
Research, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1957, 40 pages. $2.00. 


Variety chains during 1956 expanded into 
self-service at an accelerated rate. During 
the year the number of self-service stores 
grew from 869 to 1,349 in thirty-one firms that 
have reported data since 1954 for the annual 
study of operating results in variety stores 
conducted by the Harvard Business School. 
Walter J. Salmon, research associate in busi- 
ness administration, directed the study this 
year. 

These self-service stores represented 25 
per cent of the average number of units 
operated by the thirty-one firms and 23 per 
cent of the average number of units operated 
by all the forty-five firms that contributed 
data to the 1956 study. In all, the data covers 
the operations of 5,881 stores with $2.3 
billion in annual sales. 

On a sales basis the self-service units con- 
tributed 16 per cent of the volume among 
the twenty-five chains that supplied such 
data compared with only 9.4 per cent of sales 
in 1955 and 4.0 per cent in 1954. 

The continuing rise in expense rates dur- 
ing 1956, particularly the growth of payroll 
expense, may well explain this accelerating 
shift into self-service operations. Total ex- 
pense hit a new high of 33.5 per cent of sales, 
up from the 32.91 per cent recorded in 1955. 
Significantly, this increase stemmed from the 
largest companies. Those with sales of less 
than $2 million, the regiona! chains, actually 
managed to reduce their expense rates a little 
—from 35.2 to 35.0 per cent of sales. 

The higher expenses meant lower profits 
despite an increase in gross margin from 
38.22 to 38.55 per cent of sales. Payroll, 
largest single segment of total expense, ad- 
vanced from 18.69 to 18.84 per cent of sales. 
Only insurance, of all the expense items 
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listed, showed a smaller cost in 1956 than in 
1955. 

Variety stores expanded their share of the 
total retail market with 4.1 per cent volume 
gain during 1956. This compares with a 3.2 
per cent rise for total retail sales during the 
same period, as reported in Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. However, the sales gain came 
mainly from new or expanded units. Volume 
in identical stores advanced only 0.9 per cent 
during the year. In 1955 the sales increase 
in identical stores came to 3.0 per cent while 
total sales for the group went up 5.5 per cent. 

The narrowing of profits, due to the failure 
of increasing sales and higher gross margins 
to overcome the rise in expenses, provoked 
this comment in the report: 


There is no doubt that if any one prob- 
lem deserves and requires all the skill 
possessed by the management of the vari- 
ety chain industry, it is the problem of 
rising expenses. So far, the effects of 
the rising expense rate have been par- 
tially mitigated by a higher gross mar- 
gin. But the ever-increasing competi- 
tion from supermarkets, discount houses, 
department stores, and even such spe- 
cialty store retailers as drugstores prob- 
ably establishes a limit beyond which 
gross margin cannot rise. Therefore, 
if variety chains are to prosper, they 
must find means of reducing, or at least 
preventing, further increases in ex- 
penses as a percentage of sales. 


Retail Jewelry Store Survey, Operat- 
ing Cost and Method Study (1956 
operating results, American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion). New York: Retail Jewel- 
ers Association, 1957. 


Based on a mail questionnaire, this study 
reports the operating figures of 230 jewelry 
stores throughout the country. The majority 
are classified as being the “cash” type, doing 
more than 50 per cent of their business under 
cash terms. 

The typical jewelry store was found to 
have an annual net sales volume of approxi- 
mately $82,300 in the fiscal year 1956. Be- 
fore the retail jeweler had an opportunity 
to offer his merchandise to prospective cus- 
tomers, the cost of goods sold accounted for 
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57.2 per cent of net sales volume. This al- 
lowed him a gross margin of 42.8 per cent 
with which to meet operating expenses and 
obtain a net profit. After spending 38.9 per 
cent of total net sales for operating expenses, 
operations in 1956 yielded the typical jeweler 
a net profit of 3.9 per cent. The largest ex- 
pense item was found to be the combined 
total of officers’ and employees’ salaries, 
exclusive of repair and engraving depart- 
ment workers. 

The net operating profit in 1956 was 
slightly lower than the 1955 operating profit. 
Between 1955 and 1956 the net operating 
profit rate (operating profit as a per cent of 
net sales) declined from 4.0 per cent in 1955 
to 3.9 per cent in 1956. When federal and 
state taxes are included in the estimate, net 
operating profit is reduced to 2.2 per cent of 
net sales. 


Retail Trade, Chain Stores (a current 
analysis from Standard and Poor’s 
industry surveys). New York: 
Standard and Poor, February 
1957, 6 pages. 


This analysis contains information on chain 
operations of interest to retailer, stockholder, 
or potential stockholder. The general eco- 
nomic outlook for this phase of retailing is 
outlined. Consumer demand, margins, and 
earnings, in addition to operations of the 
various types of chains, are discussed. 
Twenty-eight leading firms are analyzed, 
including Butler Brothers, Newberry, and 
Safeway. A statistical table listing the rela- 
tive position of leading stocks is given. 

The current report is one of forty-four 
published regularly on leading industries. 


28th Annual Business Survey of the 
National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers, com- 
bined with Thirteenth Annual 
Men’s Wear Magazine Survey of 
Operating Experience. Published 
as part of the 1957 fact issue of 
Men’s Wear Magazine. New 
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York: Fairchild Publications, Inc., 
1957, 17 pages. 50 cents. 


Record sales produced higher profits for 
men’s wear retailers during 1956 despite an 
increase in operating expenses. This data on 
men’s wear retailers appears in a study by 
the New York University School of Retail- 
ing prepared in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers and financed by Men’s Wear 
Magazine, a Fairchild publication. 

The typical men’s wear store reported a 
2.5 per cent sales gain in 1956. However, 
stores handling men’s and women’s wear had 
a 5 per cent increase while those carrying 
only men’s wear raised their sales by 2.3 per 
cent over the 1955 performance. Gross mar- 
gins also averaged higher at 34.9 per cent for 
the average store, up from the 1955 figure of 
33.6 per cent of sales. 

The average store increased its operating 
profit from 2.4 per cent of sales in 1955 to 
2.9 per cent in 1956. Failure of the entire 
gross margin gain to carry through to oper- 
ating profit resulted from the higher expense 
rate, 32 per cent in 1956 compared to 31.2 
per cent in 1955. 

Net profit before federal income taxes was 
further squeezed by a decline in nontrading 
income. It rose by only one tenth of a per- 
centage point, from 3.4 per cent of sales in 
1955 to 3.5 per cent in 1956. 

Proprietorship (the total salaries of owners 
and officers and net profit) rose to 9.7 per 
cent of sales in 1956. This compared with 
9.6 per cent in 1955 and 8.9 per cent in 1954. 

A new profiit measure, included for the 
first time in this year’s report, further shows 
that profits averaged 13 per cent on each 
dollar of inventory investment. 

The report, in another new section, notes 
that 95 per cent of the participating retailers 
extended some kind of credit to their cus- 
tomers. These stores most frequently use 
thirty-day and ninety-day accounts, and credit 
sales provide about 50 per cent of their total 
volume. 


The Lilly Digest (25th annual edition 
of retail drugstore income and ex- 
pense statements for 1956). In- 
dianapolis: Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, 1957, 51 pages. 


This year’s silver anniversary issue sum- 
marizes the income and expense statements 
of 1,906 retail drugstores, with an adequate 
sampling of stores in large, medium-sized, 
and small cities, as well as rural villages. 
Exclusively prescription pharmacies and full- 
line drugstores, both with and without soda 
fountains, are represented. 

Drugstore sales volume in 1956 proved to 
be the highest ever recorded in The Lilly 
Digest. Unfortunately, operating costs were 
also at a record high. Notable success in 
gross margin attainment, however, enabled 
self-employed proprietors to chalk up the 
highest income ever to be reported in the 
twenty-five-year history of the publication’s 
survey. In 1932, the first year of publication, 
one of every three of the store owners in- 
cluded in the survey reported that he was 
unable to obtain an income equal to the 
average pay for pharmacists employed in 
drugstores (an appallingly low figure, of 
course, in that depression period). In 1956 
the number of drugstore owners unable to 
obtain incomes equal to today’s vastly higher 
prevailing rates of pay for pharmacist em- 
ployees was only about one in ten. 

For the third successive year the Pacific 
and Mountain States were the geographical 
sales leaders. 

As has been revealed consistently in pre- 
ceding studies, prescription volume exerted 
a strong influence on total store profits. Gross 
margin averages ranged from 29.3 per cent 
of sales in stores with low prescription vol- 
ume to 42.6 per cent of sales in those with 
high prescription volume. Only slight differ- 
ences were noticeable in the average percent- 
age expenditures for proprietor’s salary, rent, 
and miscellaneous operating costs. As would 
be expected, the percentage of sales paid for 
employees’ wages increased substantially as 
the ratio of prescription sales to total sales 
rose. 
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Book Notes* 


Business Reports: Investigation and 
Presentation, 3d edition, by Ches- 
ter Reed Anderson, Alta G. Saun- 
ders, and Francis W. Weeks. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1957, vii plus 407 pages. 
$6.00. 


This text is designed to meet the need for 
reports that present information clearly and 
concisely. It covers the techniques of both 
investigation and presentation—from the ini- 
tial assignment through planning, collecting 
and organizing data, and presenting the final 
report. It suggests that a “basic plan” under- 
lies the preparation of all types of reports 
and shows how this plan can be used in pre- 
senting both long and short reports. The 
new third edition includes a new chapter on 
handling figures and much new illustrative 
material which shows principles that fit al- 
most all business situations. 

All of the authors either are, or have been, 
associated with the Division of Business Eng- 
lish of the University of Illinois. 


Effective Industrial Management, by 
James L. Lundy. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957, xvi 
plus 588 pages. $6.90. 


This text is intended for use in an intro- 
ductory survey course in management. In it 
management is defined as “principally a task 
of planning, coordinating, motivating, and 
controlling the efforts of others toward a 
specific objective.” The material has been 
developed to help the beginning student in 
management to understand various mana- 
gerial problems—why they occur and analytic 
approaches to their solutions. A bibliography 
and a series of discussion questions are found 


*Unless otherwise noted, Book Notes were pre- 
pared by T. D. Ellsworth. 
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at the end of each of the thirty-two chapters. 

James L. Lundy is a mechanical engineer in 
the industrial division of the University of 
Minnesota. He is also a consulting engineer. 


Expense Savers Are Profit Boosters, 
by the Store Management Group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. New York: National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
1957, 105 pages. $3.50 to mem- 
bers, $7.00 to nonmember stores, 
and $5.00 to others. 


More than 275 cost-cutting ideas, all in 
major areas of store operation, make up this 
compilation by the Store Management Group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. Much of the work covers the proceed- 
ings of the group’s session at the January 
1957 N.R.D.G.A. convention. 

These ideas reflect what men on the job 
are doing to reduce expense and improve 
operating efficiency. Interestingly enough, 
the experiences reported indicate that lower 
cost and improved results are not incon- 
sistent objectives. 

A perusal of the ideas quickly shows that 
store operating problems are largely similar: 
when and how to clean, what to do about the 
vexing “no-order” situation, etc. 

The problem of expense saving also touches 
store policy since many of the cost reductions 
result from charges for hitherto free services, 
such as C.O.D.’s, gift wrapping, pick-ups, and 
lay-aways. 

The book offers the promise of immediate 
benefits to the store manager; in addition, 
it provides a handy reference for ideas on 
how to solve problems that may arise in the 
future. All in all, it should make a stimu- 
lating and provocative addition to the library 
of the working management executive. 

HERMAN RADOLF 
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Fairchild’s Financial Manual, edited by 
Carl Battaglia. New York: Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., 1957, 125 


pages. $10.00. 


This is the thirtieth annual issue of Fatr- 
child’s Financial Manual. It covers the 1956 
financial results of corporations in the retail, 
apparel and accessories, hosiery and knit- 
wear, shoe, and textile industries. Also in- 
cluded are names of officers and directors 
and the home addresses of the individual 
firms. Where pertinent a short description 
of recent activities such as mergers and 
acquisitions is included. 

Companies are listed alphabetically by in- 
dustry ; however, an alphabetical index cov- 
ers all firms for which the manual supplies 
data. In addition, there is a special listing 
of department stores, which gives the parent 
company of each individual store. 


Human Relations in Business, by Keith 
Davis. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1957, xiv plus 557 
pages. $6.50. 


This book, designed for use as a text in 
college and university courses, management 
development programs, advanced supervisory 
training, and management self-study, deals 
with managerial human relations activities 
and problems. Among the recent advances 
covered in the text are: human relations 
training and executive development, the in- 
fluence of organization structure on human 
relations, role playing, group dynamics and 
participation, human problems with wage 
incentives, communication analysis, staff-line 
problems, human effects of automation, and 
human problems with decentralization. The 
book makes extensive use of cases to illus- 
trate textual material and to provide the stu- 
dent with experience in problem solving. 

Keith Davis is professor of management, 
School of Business, Indiana University. 


Introduction to Modern Statistics, by 
Werner Z. Hirsch. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957, 
xiv plus 429 pages. $6.50. 


This text has been planned to provide the 
future businessman and economist with an 
understanding of important statistical tech- 
niques and an ability to apply them properly, 
together with a realistic appraisal of the role 
of modern statistical methods in the process 
of decision making. The material is arranged 
to meet the needs of schools of business and 
departments of economics that offer a three- 
or four-unit introductory course and to pro- 
vide greater flexibility. The amount of mate- 
rial included is greater than commonly cov- 
ered in such a course. Liberal use is made of 
graphic presentations for clarification pur- 
poses throughout the text. 

The author is associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. He is also chief of economic re- 
search and assistant research director of the 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, sponsored 
by The Ford Foundation. 


Introduction to Operations Research, 
by C. West Churchman, Russell 
L. Ackoff, and E. Leonard Arnoff. 
John Wiley & Sons, 
ne., 1957, x plus 645 pages. 
$12.00. 


Here is an interesting treatment of the 
application of research to the field of busi- 
ness management and operations. As such 
it provides a basis for both the novice and 
the prospective user to understand operations 
research procedures and to evaluate each in 
terms of the job to be done. The textual 
material includes a general coverage of in- 
ventory, linear programing, waiting line, re- 
placement, competition, and other mathemati- 
cal methods useful in the field. Each method 
and model is illustrated by case material. 
Particular emphasis is given to the need for 
defining managerial problems in terms of 
objectives and the importance of administra- 
tion in building a sound research program. 

The authors are associated in various ca- 
pacities with Case Institute of Technology. 


Procurement: Principles and Cases, 
3d edition, by Howard T. Lewis 
and Wilbur B. England. Home- 
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wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1957, x plus 913 pages. $7.00. 


This text treats the latest developments 
and techniques in industrial purchasing. 
Among the topics covered are: organization 
of purchasing department; determination and 
control of quality; procurement procedure; 
source selection; price policies; procurement 
of new, used, and major equipment; procure- 
ment by manufacture; and procurement 
budgets. A brief bibliography and two or 
more illustrative cases are listed at the end 
of each chapter. 

Howard T. Lewis is professor of market- 
ing, emeritus, and Wiibur B. England is 
professor of business administration, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. 


Retail Merchandising, by Fred M. 
Jones. Homewood, Illinois: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957, xiv plus 
698 pages. $6.95. 


Here is a general text on retail store 
management and operation that gives particu- 
lar emphasis to small-store retailing. The 
subject matter is divided into seven parts: 
(1) Introduction, (2) Establishing a Store, 
(3) Organization and Personnel, (4) Buy- 
ing, Receiving, and Marking, (5) Merchan- 
dise Planning and Control, (6) Selling, and 
(7) Income and Expenses. Review ques- 
tions and a suggested supplementary reading 
list are included at the end of each chapter. 
A complete Teacher’s Guide is available. 

Fred M. Jones is professor of marketing 
at the University of Illinois. 


The Rise of the House of Duveen, by 
James Henry Duveen. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957, ix 
plus 293 pages plus vi pages. 
$5.00. 

This is the story of a family of art dealers 
and of the period, beginning with Victorian 
times, when wealthy men in England and 
America were stocking their mansions with 
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the finest art objects in the world. Duveen 
Brothers, with a seemingly uncanny sense of 
style, quality, and values, helped to guide 
these men in making their lavish purchases. 
For instance, among the Duveen customers 
were George Salting, Pierpont Morgan, Ben- 
jamin Altman, and Arabella Huntington. It 
is a story that any merchant or student inter- 
ested in art and the trading of art, either 
privately or in the auction room, should find 
both enlightening and entertaining reading. 


Shopping Centers Re-Studied, by J. 
Ross McKeever, Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 30, Parts I and II. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Urban Land Insti- 
tute, 1957, 78 plus 166 pages. 
$5.00 each. 


This bulletin is published in two parts and 
presents data accumulated about shopping 
center projects, policies, and operations since 
the Urban Land Institute issued Technical 
Bulletin No. 20 in October 1954. 

Part I of the bulletin deals with funda- 
mentals of shopping center planning, develop- 
ment, and operation. It outlines principles 
to be followed in analyzing the market for 
shopping centers and conditions to be ob- 
served in selecting sites. It emphasizes the 
importance of proper site planning to good 
layouts, proper store location, and efficient 
parking arrangements. It suggests design 
patterns that will capitalize fully the physical 
elements of a site and proposes some do’s 
and don'ts for leasing. 

Part II presents the findings of two sur- 
veys of shopping centers: the first made by 
the institute and the second by Dr. Homer 
Hoyt, an economist and shopping center 
analyst. Dr. Hoyt’s survey provides a pic- 
ture of the tenancy of thirty regional shop- 
ping centers. The institute’s survey, on the 
other hand, provides an inventory of the 
features of 163 shopping centers that are 
currently in operation, under construction, 
and in planning. The inventory is supple- 
mented with case studies of ten shopping 
center studies, including three neighborhood, 
three community, and four regional. 
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This bulletin should prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any individual or firm 
interested in shopping centers. 


Store Organization and Operation, 2d 
edition, by O. Preston Robinson, 
ere Robinson, and Milton P. 

atthews. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957, 489 pages. $7.95. 


Since the depression year, 1938, when the 
first edition of Store Organization and Oper- 
ation appeared, retailing has undergone many 
changes. This second edition and third re- 
vision of the original text by O. P. Robinson 
and Norris B. Brisco brings the work up to 
date. It pays particular attention to the 
changes brought about by the decentraliza- 
tion into suburbia, the growth of self-selec- 
tion, expense center accounting, and other 
developments of the postwar era. 

Chapters cover both theory and practice 
and discuss the latest trends in store organi- 
zation, including the shifting of responsibili- 
ties identified with specific job titles. On the 
operating side the work goes into such man- 
agement functions as receiving and marking, 
wrapping and packing, mail and telephone 
selling, delivery, payroll budgeting, and the 
operation of complaint adjustment depart- 
ments. Two chapters are devoted to per- 
sonnel management and wage administra- 
tion, and there are other sections on protec- 
tion and maintenance. 

One of the most complete chapters dis- 
cusses the function of management in the 
control of expense. It states in part: “If the 
department and specialty stores are to remain 
competitive and at the same time render the 
traditional services, it is incumbent upon 
managers of these stores to find means of 
reducing their operation expenses. While it 
is recognized that no great reduction in any 
one item of expense may be effected, through 
greater efficiencies of operation and the sub- 
sequent minor expense reductions in all areas, 
profits may be increased considerably . . .” 

Although designed for the executive in 
the department store or departmentized spe- 
cialty store, the book might well have devoted 


more attention to developments in the under- 
selling and limited-service types of retailing, 
These are the main competition of the de- 
partment and specialty stores, and many of 
their practices and procedures may well be- 
come standard in the industry. Certainly 
their success in recent years indicates that 
they should be more closely scrutinized for 
the lessons they can provide for the more 
traditional types of retailing. 

HERMAN 


Honor Roll in Retailing 
(Continued from page 152) 


For her farseeing leadership, her 
noteworthy accomplishments, and the 
admirable example which she has set 
for others in retailing, we are proud to 
confer upon Dorothy Shaver honorary 
membership in the Alpha Chapter of 
the Eta Mu Fraternity and to inscribe 
her name on the Honor Roll in Re- 
tailing at New York University. 


In Defense of Bigness 
(Continued from page 142) 


omy. We claim to believe deeply in 
the principle of free competition. Yet 
one often wonders just how seriously 
distribution executives are willing to 
support the ideal of free competition. 
We do not accept cartels, and yet we 
accept the fact that many of our com- 
panies work for the establishment of 
laws and codes intended to favor the 
established firms. This is sometimes 
called “cartel formation by government 
intervention.” Activity of this kind 
must be recognized as not being com- 
patible with the American belief in 
free competition. 
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Which retailers usually give all-out 
support to restrictive legislation? Cer- 
tainly not the supermarket people! 
They have long been opposed to this 
concept. The variety stores have pros- 
pered also with a firm belief in free 
competition, unhampered by fair-trade 
laws. The large department store 
chains, too, are willing to do battle in 
the open market place. The discount 
houses ask for no help from pressure 
groups. If a close examination is made 
of the retail lobbyists who press for 
protective legislation, they usually seem 
to represent associations of small re- 
tailers. They ask, in one way or an- 
other, for protection from the big, bad 
competitors. When large retail com- 
panies are found in these groups, they 
have often passed the fine, vigorous 
days of their youth and are seeking 
protection from the very practices that 
originally made them great. 


Conclusion 


The opinions expressed here are not 
intended as an attack upon small re- 
tailers. They have their place in the 
business community and can be a highly 
valuable addition to it. The intent is 
simply to defend those who so fre- 
quently bear the brunt of attacks by 
small retailers and their associations. 
Those who find an urge to attack big- 
ness in retailing should first study the 
accomplishments of the big companies. 
Some of them have been noted here. 
The most important of these accom- 
plishments are those which contribute 
to the ideals of American economic 
and social progress. 

Can the small merchants point with 
equal pride to their accomplishments ? 


Fall 1957 


Unless they can, they should hesitate 
to join in attacks upon the accomplish- 
ments and successes of others. If they 
are able to show equal achievement, 
they will probably not be counted long 
among the small, for the American 
economy has a way of rewarding those 
who contribute most to economic ex- 
pansion. 


Retailer-Producer 
(Continued from page 137) 


extent. It is possible that rising con- 
sumer dissatisfaction with the servicing 
of a number of products will force even 
unwilling manufacturers to play a more 
active role in the performance of the 
service function. However, should 
manufacturers develop service centers 
on a wide scale at the local level, we 
might logically expect that they would 
move in the direction of handling lines 
of goods as well. This would be the 
case especially if servicing alone proved 
unprofitable. 

What is the final outcome of the 
ever-present struggle of producer and 
retailer in negotiating for sale and pur- 
chase of goods? It would seem probable 
that more integration of the vertical 
type through the production level by 
large retailers, coupled with more hori- 
zontal integration, will produce an even 
more powerful group of retailers. On 
the other hand, we might also see fur- 
ther integration by producers, through 
the retailing level, to further strengthen 
the position of another powerful group. 
The battle of the future for the con- 
sumer’s dollar may well be fought by 
the two giants, retailer-producers and 
producer-retailers. 

It is entirely possible that the per- 
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formance of the merchandising func- 
tion in the entire business structure 
would be improved with the develop- 
ment of the type of vertical integration 
described above. Certainly one might 
expect an altered approach to certain 
production policies should the problem 
of ultimate distribution rest with the 
same entity. The so-called gluts in both 
hard lines and soft lines or “forced dis- 
tribution” might be a thing of the past 
in many lines. At least, the problem 
would be eased to a large extent, in 
view of the interest of the producer in 
the condition of inventories at the re- 
tail level. 


Impact of Long Island Centers 
(Continued from page 118) 


prising proportion of the automobiles 
carried no children. At Green Acres 
as many as 70 per cent of the cars were 
without children, as compared to 63 per 
cent at Roosevelt Field and 45 per cent 
at Mid-Island. 

Here again the character of the 
nearby communities may be the de- 
termining factor. Green Acres which 
is closest to New York City is also 
closest to the older suburban communi- 
ties. Thus the population is more likely 
to be mature, and the children more 
likely to carry on their own activities 
while parents shop. Similarly, shop- 
pers from higher income communities 
more frequently have help at home to 
take care of small children while they 
visit the stores. 


Single-Store Shopping 


Significantly, a large proportion of 
the customers visited only one store in 


the center. At Roosevelt Field, for 
example, such one-store shoppers made 
up 42 per cent of the sample. At Mid- 
Island, 63 per cent of the customers 
interviewed shopped two to four stores, 

This concentration of customer visits 
may reflect shopping center layout or 
the dominant position of a few stores 
or both. No matter what the reason, 
it still leaves the other stores in the 
center with the problem of how to get 
more business out of the existing cus- 
tomer traffic. 


Summary 


An examination of the data from 
this study indicates: 


1. The three new shopping cen- 
ters opened last year on Long 
Island are taking customers 
from the established business 
districts, particularly New 
York City, Hempstead, Ja- 
maica, and Garden City. 

2. The new centers still have a 
large growth potential. 

3. Geography seems to be the 
most important factor shaping 
the business pattern so far. 

4. New shopping centers may 
themselves be vulnerable to 
competition from newer cen- 
ters now being built or in the 


planning stage. 


Future Studies 


The Research Division of the New 
York University School of Retailing 
plans another study of these and simi- 
lar shopping centers in the spring of 
1958. The purpose will be to test the 
validity of the findings in the first sur- 
vey and to probe more deeply into some 
of the questions raised here. 
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